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CHAPTER Xl. 


his proud spirit mingling with mine, gave me re- 
lief, and I felt calmer. On reaching the ranche- 
ria, I found my lieutenants still up, eating thele 
rudely cooked supper. As my appetite was rous. 
ed, I Joined them at their meal; and thoir friend. 
ly converse restored for the time my spirit’s 
equanimity. 


Isolina’s—or the ellipti- “Lady!” I 
speaking with 
earmesthness§ than 


*] entreat you 


suid, 
cal sweep of a fine figure, — y. é j phat 
pie: 
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inspired me with fresh ever, 
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Were it 
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hope; but as the masecari- : . 
tas who owned them were mask yourself, 
not in a ball-room, I, 
should beg the 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


LOVE-THOUGHTS. 


notle: 
tured—in 
that none 
Indeed, 
jturned ankle is 
tinctive mark among the 





ae 
fa s hoped tbe! 
mm, 


‘ ey - A Bs d mY ' * And were I to grant 
of them was | id ol al r v, ‘i ‘ abi it P it 


THE YELLOW DOMINO. » you could hardly rise 


| she, a well- soon enough, and pro- 


hounce your lukewarm | 
leave-taking. 


next two days I passed in feverish restless- no dis- 
Holingsworth’s conduct had quite discon- 

d my plans, From tho concluding sen- | fair aoncellas of Mexico. : 

HBences of Isolina’s note, I had construc an invi- | At length, a pair of 

ation to re-visit the hacienda in some more quiet | U2"stally neat ones, sup- 

» than that of a filibustero; but after what Porting a figure of such 

transpired, I could not muster courage to that 

ent myself under any pretence. It was not even the ungraceful do- 

I should be welcome—I, the associate— | 

‘the commander, of the man who had at- 

to take the life of a nephew, a cousin! 

Pazon Ramon had stipulated for « + little rudeness ;"’ 

® had had the full measure of his bargain, and a 

deal more. He could not otherwise than 

so. Werel to present mynelf at the ha- 

ia, L could not be else than « oldly ree ived 

short, unwelcone. 

‘ I thought of apologies and pretexts, but to no waltzing with a young 

pose, For two days I remained in vacillating | dragoon officer; and us 

ision; I neither saw nor heard of her who they passed me, I rose 

d my thonghts. from my seat, and ap- 

proached the orbit of 

| the dance, in order to 


‘ The A dread feeling is jealousy, mortified vanity, 

. or whatever you may designate the disappoint- 
,ment of love. I have experienced the sting of 
' shame, the blight of broken fortune, the fear af 
death itself; yet none of these ever wrung my 
heart so rudely as the pang of an unreciprocated 
passion. The former are but transient trials, and 
their bitterness soon has an end. Jealousy, like 
the tooth of the serpent, leaves its poison in the 
sting, and long and slow is the healing of its 
you could set, br pe. wound. Well knew he this, that master of the 
moving your mask. aie | human heart; Lago’s prayer was not meant for 

‘mockery, 


Sal para = To drown my mortification, ] had drank wine 
: freely at the ball; and on returning home, had 
' continued my potations with the more flery spirit 
of « Catalan.”’ By thia means I gained relief 
in yout every move- | and sleep, but only of short duration. Long be- 
seek Wi euah bated fore day, I was awake—awake to the double 
dbemeete, haw-ceulh » | bitterness of jealousy and shame—-awake to both 
woman appear ill-look- mental and physical pain, for the fumes of the 
ing? Uf your thee. was | vile stuff I had drunk racked my brain, as though 
they would burst open my skull. An ounce o2 


Ha, mon- 
Sieur, think of the yel- 
low domino !"’ 

‘* Mam’‘selle, you take 
pleasure 


ne. 





in mortifying | 
Do you deem me | 
capable of such fiekle- | 
ness ? Suppose fer a mo- | 
ment you are not what | 
the world calls beautiful, | 


superb outlines, 





mino could not conceal 
them, came under my 
eyes, and riveted my 
attention. My heart beat 
‘wildly as I gazed. I 
could not help the belief 
that the lady in the yel- 
low domino wan Isolina 


ide Vargas. She 


“% sation—of that voice that 
thrills through my heart 


of that grace exhibited 





was 





News from head-quarters! A «grand ball’ | 





HIS FACE WAS TOWARDS ME---I RECOGNIZED IJURRA! even as black as hers of 


to be given in the city! | 
*This bit of gossip fell upon my ear without | 
producing the slightest impression, for I cared | 
little for dancing, and less for grand balls: in | 
earlier youth I had liked both ; but not then. 

The thieg wonld at once have passed from my 
thonghts, had it not been for some ariditional in- | 
formation imparted at the same time, which to we | 
at once rendered the ball attractive. 

The information I alluded to was, that the ball | 
wis got up “ by autbority,’’ and would be upon a 


> Ite object was political; in oe 
worlds, was to be the means of cultivating a | 
ly ree between the conquerors and | 


a desirable end, Every effort 
to bring out tho * native sucicty,”’ 
that we Yankee officers were not | 
ns’’ as they affected to deem, and | 

pnounced us. It was known—#o | 
brmant—that many fumilies of the | 
| would be present; and in order to 
ater for those who feared proscrip- 
ll was to be a masked one—un baile de | 


+ 


~ 3 
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6é 4 
sho— *y- 
Ky be 
solved td 


kieados are to be theru! and | 


bounded with new hope; and I re 
} one of the maskers—not that 1 
intended tO ge in costume. In ny slender .ward- 
Trobe was a Civilian dross of proper cut, and tole- 
rably well preserved ; that would answer my pur- 
pose. ball was to come off on the night fol- 
in, on which I had word of it. My suy- 

mould be short. 
° . 
The time appeared long cnough, but at length 
hour arrived, and mounting my good steed, | 





keep them under my 
As they 
me a second time, 1 fancied the lady regarded 
me through her mask; I fancied I saw her start. 
I was almost sure it was Isolina! 

My feeling was now that of jealousy. The 
young oflicer was one of the elegant gentleman 
of the servico—a professed lady-killer—a fellow 


eyes. passed 


| who, notwithstanding his well-known deficiency 


She 
seomed to press closely to him as they whirled 
around, while her head rested languishingly upon 
his shoulder, She appeared to be contented with 
her partner, 

of my fancies, 


of brains, was ever welcome among Women, 


] could scarevly endure the agony 


and the waltz ended, 
the waltzers acattered in different directions, but 
my eyes followed only the dragoon officer and 
his partoer. He conducted her to a scat, and 
then placing himself by her side, the two appear- 
ed to engage in an carnest and interesting con- 
versation. 

With me politeness was now out o€ the ques- 
tion. I had grown jealous as a tiger; and I drew 
near enough to become a listencr. The lowness 


Tho clrele broke up, and | 


two in the same sweet tongue, away went she 
| and IT in the curving whirl of a waltz. 
After sailing once round the room, I had two 
quite newand distinct impressions upon my mind ; 
the first, that I had a partner who could waltz, a 
thing not to be met with every day. My blue 
| domino seemed to have no feet under her, but 
floated around me as if borne upon the air! For 


the moment, I fancied myself in Ranelagh or | 


Mabille! My other impression was, that my ann 
encircled as pretty a waist as ever was clasped by 
alover, There was a pleasing rotundity about 


‘it, combined with a general ayinmetry of form 
It was a relief to me when the music ceased, 


and serpentine yieldiness of movement, that ren- 
dered dancing with such a partner both easy and 
delightful. My observation at the moment was, 
that if the face of the modiste bore any sort of 
proportion to her figure, she needed not have 
come so far from France to push her fortune. 


| With such a partner I could not otherwise than 


| casion, 


| 


waltz well; and never better than upon that oc- 
We were soon under the observation of | 


the company, and became the cynosure of the 
circle. This I did not relish, and drawing my 


of the tone in Which they conversed precluded | blue domino to one side, we waltzed towards a 


the possibility of hearing much of what was said, | Seat, into which I handed her with the usual po- | 


but I could make out that the spark was «coax. | lite expression of thanks, 


ing’’ his partner to remove her mask. 
that replied was surely Isolina’s ! 
have torn the silken screen from her face, through 


The voice | 
I could myself where two persons might freely converse without | 


This seat was in a little recess or blind window, 


fear of an eaves-dropper. I had no desire to run 


‘‘ No—but before we sat down.” 

‘What! in the dance ?” 

‘« No—before the dance.”’ ‘. 

“Tia! then you observed me before ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes; your plain dress rendered yon con- 

spicuous among so many uniforms; besides your 
manner—’’ 
} What manner?’’ I asked with some degree of 
confusion, fearing that in my search after Isolina 
I had committed some stupid piece of left-hand- 
edness, 

‘Your abstraction; and, by-the-way, had you 
not a little penchand for a yellow domino 1’ 

‘A yellow domino?"’ repeated I, raising my 
hand to my head, as though it cost me an effort 
to remember it—* a yellow domino ?”’ 

“Ay, ay—a ye-ll-ow dom-in-o,’”’ rejoined my 
companion with sarcastic emphasis-—“a yellow 
_ domino, who waltzed with a young officer—not 
| bad-looking, by-the-way.”’ 

“Ah! I think I do remember—”’ 

‘* Well, I think you ough/,’’ rejoined my tor- 
| mentor, « and well, too; you took sufficient pains 
| to obserre.”’ 

| «Ah—aw—pes,’? stammered I, 

| «<I thought you were conning verses to her, 
{and as you had not the advantage of seeing her 
| face, were making them to her feet !’’ 

‘* Ha, ha !—what an idea of yours, mad’m'sellel ”’ 
‘In the end, she was not ungenerous—she let 








very vexation! but I was saved that indiscretion, | away from a partner who danced so well, though | YOU see the fuce ?’”’ 


for the request of her cavalier seemed to prevail, , she were a modinte, 


nv . | 
There was room for two 


‘The devil!’’ exclaimed I, starting; “ you 


and the next instant the mask was removed by | upon the bench, and I asked permission to sit | *4W the denowement, then t’’ 


Shade of Erebus! what 
She was black—«i negress ! Not black 


the lady’s own hand. 
did I see? 


off for the city. A brisk rido of two | as sneer, but nearly so; with sen, # lips, high | nies 
cheek-bones, and a row of short « kinky curls, till the music recommences ? 


brought me on the ground, and I found 
t I was late enough to be fashionable. 

As I entered the ball-room, I saw that most of 
company had arrived, and the floor was 
louped with dancers. It was evident the affair | 
a‘ success.”” There were four or five hun- | 
od persons preseut, nearly half of them ladies. | 

were in character costumes, as Tyrolese 
nts, Andalusian majas, Bavarian broom- | 
Wallachian boyards, Turkish Sultanas, and | 
i-bedecked Indlan belles. A greater num- 
were disguised in the ungraceful domino, 
ile not « few appeared in regular cyening- | 
eas. Most of the ladies wore masks; some 
y hid their faces behind the coquettish re- | 
fopado, while others permitted their charms 
be gazed upon. As the night wore on, aud | 
ms occasional copi/a de vino strengthened the | 
ps of the company, the uncovered fuces be- 
more numerous, and masks got lost or pot 
y: 
for the gentlemen, a nuntber of them alse | 
masks—some were en cosfume, but uniforms 
lominated, tamping the ball with a military 
er. Jt was nvta little singular to see a) 
per of Mexican officers mingling in the 
; were, of course, prisoners on | 
more brilliant uniforms, of 
seontrasted oddly with the plain | 
Sir conquerors. The presence | 
Fin the full glitter of their gold- | 
ly in good taste; but a mo- | 
} Convinced ono it was not a mat- 
of choice with them. Poor fellows ! had they | 
by the laws of etiquette, they could not | 
beon there ; and no doubt they were as de- | 
of shaking their legs in tho dance as tho 
of their captors. Indeed, in this specios of | 
ry they far outatripped the latter. 
I spent but little time in obsorving theme pecu 
ties; but one ides engrossed my mind, and | 
it was to ind Isolina de Vargas—no casy task 
4 such a multitude of maskers. Among the | 
overed faces she was not. I soon scanned , 
all, or rather glanced at them. It needed | 
scanning to recognize hers. If there, sho was 
of the mascaritas, and I addressed myself to 
observation of the dames en costume, and | 
{ dominoes. Hopeless enough appeared the 
pect of recognizing her, buta little hope sus- | 
d me in the reflection that being myself un- 
ed, she might recognize me. 
ben afull half-hour had passed away, and 
lynx-like surveillance was still unrewarded, | 
hope died within me; and, what may appear 
, | began to wish she was nof thore. «If, 
pent,”’ thought I, «she must have seen me | 
this; and to have taken no notico—" A 
pang of chagrin accompanied this reflec- 


dangling over the arch of her glistening fure- | 


head ! 

My astonishment, thongh perhaps of a more 
agreeable kind, was not greater than that of the 
dragoon lieutenant, who, 
a full-blooded  southerner.”’ At sight of his 
partner’s face, he started, as if a six-pound sbot 
had winded him; and after a few half-muttered 
excuses, he rose with an air of extreme gauche- 
rie, and hurrying off, hid himself behind the 
crowd ! 

The « colored lady,’’ mortified—as I presumed 
sho must bo—hastily re-adjnsted her mask, and 
rising from her seat, glided away from the scene 
of her humiliation. I gazed after her, with a 
mingled feoling of curiosity and pity ; I saw her 
pass out of the door alone, evidently with the in- 
tention of leaving the ball. I fancied she 
departed, as her domino, conspicuous by its 
bright yellow color, was no more seen among the 
mnaskers. 


CHAPTER XIIT. 


BLUE 


THE DOMINO. 

Thus disappointed, I gave up all hope of meet- 
ing her for whose sake I had come to the ball.— 
She was either nof there, or did not wish to be 
recognized, even by me. 
was the more bitter of the two ; and goaded by 
it and one or two other uncongenial thoughts, I 
paid frequent visits to the « refreshment-room,”’ 
where wine flowed freely. 
the one idea out of my mind; and after a while, 
I grew more companionable, and determined to 
enjoy myself like others around me, 


as well as into my head; and | resolved to put 
myself in motion with the first partner that of- 
fered. 


I soon found one—a blue domino—that came | 


right in my way, as if the fates had determined 
we should dance together. The lady was «+ 
engaged for the next;"? she would be « most 
happy.” 

This, by the way, was said in French, which 
would have taken me by surprise, had [I aot known 
that there were many French people living in 


Cc , as in all the large cities of Mexico. They 


among the luxury-loving Mericanas. To know 


there were French people in the place, was to be | 


certain you would find them at the ball; and there 
were they, 
and comporting themselves with the gay fusou- 


chance characteristic of their nation. I was not 


surprised, then, when my blue domino addressed 


ung myself upon a seat, and endeavored to 
pe an air of indifference, though | was fur 
fecling indifferent, and my cyes as before 
erly scanning the fair maskers. Now. 

im, the fournure of an anklo—I had seen | 


mo in French. 

“A French modiste!’’ 
as sho spoke. 

Milliner or no, it mattered not to me; I wanted 
a dancing partner; and after another phrase or 


| 


beside her. 
‘* Oh, certainly,’’ was the frank reply. 
‘ And will you permit me to remain with you 


‘If you desire it.’’ 

* And dance with you again ?”’ 

‘¢ With pleasure, monsieur, if it suit your con- 
venience. But ix there no other who claims you 


by the way, was also | 4s a partner?—no other in this assemblage you 


would prefer ?”’ 

‘* Not one, Lassure you. You are the only one 
present with whom I care to dance.” 

As I said this I thought I perceived a slight 
movement, that indicated some emotion. 

‘It was a gallant specch, and the modiste is 
pleased with the compliment,’’ thought I. 

Her reply : 

“It flatters me, sir, tha? you prefer my com- 
pany to that of the many splendid beauties who 





had | 


are in this saloon; though it might gratify me 
still more {f you knew who I am."’ 
The last clause was uttered with on emphasis, 


| and followed by a sigh! 


The latter supposition | 


‘ Poor girl!’’ thought I, “she fancies that I 
mistake her for some grand dame—that if I knew 


no longer care to dance with her. 
tuistaken. I make no distinction between a mil- 
liner and a marchioness, especially in a ball- 
room. There, grace and beauty alone guide to 
preference.” 

After giving way to some such reflections, I re- 
plied. 

“It is my regret, mam'selle, not to have the 
happiness of knowing you, and it is not possible 





| 
A cup or two drove | 


I had not ! 
| danced as yet, but the wine soon got to my toes | 


nol \ 


are usually jewellers, dentists, milliners, or other | 
artisans of that class, who drive a lucrative trade | 


nwubers of them, pirouectting about, | 


conjectured I, as soon | 


I ever may, unless you will have the goodness to 
“remove your mask.’’ 

‘Ah! monasieur, what you ask is impossible.’ 

‘*Tmpossible! and why, may I know ?”’ 

‘* Because, were you to see my face, I should 
not bave you for my partner in the next dance; 
and to say the truth, I should regret that, since 
you waltz so admirably.” 

«Oh! refusal and flattery in the same breath! 
| No mam'selle, I am eure your face will never be 
the means of your losing a partacr. Come! let 
me beg of you to remove that envious counterfeit. 
Let us converse freely face to face. Jam not 
| masked, as you seo.”? 
| «In truth, sir, you have no reason to hide your 
| face, which is more than | can say for many other 
‘men in this room.” 

‘* Quick-witted milliner,’’ thought I. 
Ranelagh! Vive la Mabille !”” 

‘* Thanks, amiable masker !’’ I replied. 
you are too generous; you flutter me—”’ 

‘It is worth while,’’ rejoined she, interrupting 
me; “it improves your check; blushes become 
you, ha, ha, ha!” 

* The deuce!" I ejaculated half aloud, « this 
dame du Boulevard is laughing at me!" 

* But what are you /"’ she continued, suddenly 
changing her tone, “You are not a Mexican? 
Are you soldier or civilian 7’ 

« What would you take me for?” 

“ A poet, from your pale face, but more from 
the manner ia which I have heard you sigh.”’ 

“I have not sighed since we sat down.’’ 


«s Bravo, 


« But 


} 
' 


her real position, her humble avocation, I should | 
In that she is 


| ‘Tfa, ha, hat’? langhed she; « of course I 
saw the denouement, ha, ha!—drole, wasn’t it ?”’ 
‘« Very,” replied I, not much relishing the joke, 
but endeavoring to join my companion in this 
| laugh. ‘ 
** How silly the spark looked ? ha, ha!’’ 
« Very silly indeed—ha, ha, ha!”’ 
| And how disappointed—”’ 
“Eh?” 
** How disappointed you look, monsicur.”’ 
| « Oh—ah—I—no—I assure you—I had no in- 
| terest in the affair. I was not disappoinéed—at 
least not as you hnagine.” 
“ Ab!” 


| 


| The feeling uppermost in my mind was pity— | 


| pity for the poor girl.”’ 
« And you really did pity her?” 
This question was put with an carnestness that 
sounded somewhat strange at the moment, 
‘“Treally did. The creature seemed so morti- 


fled—.’’ 
‘She seemed mortified, did she 7?” 


“Of course, She left the room tmmediately 
after, and has not returned sinee, No doubt she 
has gone home, poor devil !’’ 

‘ Poor devil! Is that the extent of your 
pity ?”’ 

«Well, after all, it must be confessed she 
was a superb deception; a finer dancer I never 
| saw—I beg pardon, I except my present partner 
—a good foot, an elegant figure, and then to turn 


out—”’ 
«“ What ?” 


‘ Una negrilla !”’ 

« ] fear, monsieur, you Americans are not very 
gallant towards the ladies of color. It is differ- 
ent here in Mexico, which you term despotic.” 

I felt the rebuke. 

‘To change the subject,’’ continued she, « are 
you nof a poet /”’ 

‘1 do not deserve the name of poct, yet I will 
not deny that I have made verves,’’ 

‘“T thought as much. What an instinctI have! 
Oh, that I could prevail upon you to write some 
verses to me!’’ 

‘What! without knowing cither your name or 
| having looked upon your. face. Mam/'selle, I 

must at least see the features I am called upon to 

| praise.” 
“ Ah, monsieur, you little know; were I to 
| mnmask those features, I should stand but a poor 
| chance of getting the verses. My plain face 








would counteract all your poetic inspirations.” | 


| «Shade of Lucretia! this is no needlewoman, 

| though dealing in weapons quite as sharp. Mo- 
| diste, indeed! I bave been laboring under a 

| mistake. This is some dame spiritwelle, some 
grand lady.’’ 

I had now grown more than curious to look 
upon the face of my companion. Her convema- 
tion had won me; a woman who could talk so, I 

| fancied, could not be il-looking. Such an en- 
| chanting apirit could not be hidden behind a plain 
fuco; besides, there was the gracefulness of 
form, the smal) gloved hand, the dainty foot and 
ankle demonstrated in the dance, a voice that 
rang like music, and the flash of a superb eye, 
which I could perceive even through tx mask. 
Beyond a doubt, she was beaatifal. 





the yellow domino, I 
verily believe I could not perceive its dark- 
ness.’’ 

‘* Ha, ha, ha! take care what you say, mon- 
sieur. I presume you are not more indulgent 
than the rest of your sex; and well know I that, 
with yon men, ugliness is the greatest crime of 
& woman,’’ 

‘1 am different, I swear—"’ 

« Do not perjure yourself, as you will if T but 
I tell you, sir, that in spite of 
all the fine qualides you Imagine mo to possess, I 
aim a vision that would horrify you to look upon,” 

“ Impossible !—your form, your grace, your 
Oh, unmask! I accept every conse- 
quence for the favor T ask.’’ 

« Then be it as you wish; but I shall not be 
the means of punishing you. Reecive from your 
own hands the chastisement of your curiosity.” 

‘© You permit me, then?) Thanks, mam/’selle, 
thanks! It is fastened behind; yes, the knot is 
' here—Now I have it—so—so—”’ 

With trembling fingers, I undid the string, and 
‘pulled off the piece of taffety. Shade of 
, Sheba! what did I see ? 
| The mask fell from my fingers, as though it 
| had been iron at a cherry heat. Astonishment 
' caused me to drop it; rather say horror—horror 

at beholding the face underneath—the fuce of the 
| yellow domino! Yes, there was the same negress 
with her thick Ups, high cheek-bones, and the 
| little well-oiled kinks hanging like corkscrews 
over her temples ! 
I knew not either what to do or say; my gal- 
lantry was clean gone ; and although I resumed 
my seat, I remained perfectly dumb. Had | 
looked in a mirror at that moment, I should cer- 
tainly have beheld the face of a fool. 
| My companion, who seemed to have made up 
her mind to such a result, instead of being mor- 
| tifled, burst into a loud fit of laughter, at the 

same time crying out in a tone of raillery :— 
«« Now, Monsieur le Poete, does my face inspire 
/you? When may I expect the verses? To-mor- 

row? Soon? Never? Ah! monsieur, I fear 
"you are not more gallant to us poor ‘ladies ob 
| color’ than your countryman, the lientenant. 
, Ha, ha, ha!’’ 

I was too much ashamed of my own conduct, 
and too deeply wounded by her reproach, to 
, make reply. Fortunately, her continued laugh- 
, ter offered me an opportunity to mutter some 

broken phrases, accompanied by very clumsy 
gestures, and thus take myself off. Certainly, in 
| all my life, I never made a more awkward adieu. 
I walked, or rather sfolv, towards the entrance, 
| determined to leave the ball-room, and gallop 
j home, On reaching the door, my curiosity grew 
stronger than my shame; and I resotved to take 
a parting look at this singular Ethiopian. The 
, blue domino, still within the niche, caught my 
| eye at once; but on looking up to the face— 
gracious heaven ! ff was Isolina's! 
I stood as if turned into stone. My gaze was 
, fixed upon her face, and I could not take it off. 
' She was looking at me; but, oh! the expression 
‘with which those eyes regarded me! That was 
/a glance to be remembered for life. She no 
_ longer laughed, but her proud lip seemed to curl 
| with a sarcastic smile, as of scorm! 


remove my nesk, 


voice, 





| I hesitated whether to return and apologise. 


| But no; it was too late. I could have fallen 
| upon my knees, and begged forgiveness. It was 
too late, I should only subject myself to fur- 
ther ridicule from that capricious spirit. 

Perhaps my look of remorse had more effect 
; than words. I thought her expression changed ; 
|her glance became more tender, as if inviting 
;me back! Perhaps— 
| At this moment, a man approached, and, with- 
, out much ceremony, seated himself by her side. 
| His face was towards me—I recognised Ijurra! 

They converse. Isitof me? Is it of ——? 
If so, he will laugh. A world to see that man 
laugh, and know it is at me. If he do, I shall soon 
cast off the load that is crashing my heart! 

He laughs not—not even a smile is traceable 
‘ on his sombre features. She has not told him, 
| and well for him she has not. 
chance, 
the result. 

| They are on their fect again; she masks. 
Ijurra leads her to the dance; they front each 
other; they whirl away—away; they are lost 
among the maskers ! 

7 e 

« Bome wine, mozo !’’ 

A deep, long draught, a few seconds spent in 
buckling on my sword, a few more on reaching 
the gate, one spring, and my saddled steed was 
“node with desperate heart and hot head; but 


! 


| 


2 . . J 








Prudence, per- 
restrains her tongue; she might guess | 





opium would not have sect me to sleep again, and I 
tossed in my couch like ove laboring under 
delirium. 

Of course the incidents of the preceding night 
were uppermost in my mind, Every scene and 
action that had occurred, were as plainly before 
me, as if I was again witnessing them, Every 
effort to alienate my thoughts, and fix them upon 
some other theme, proved vain and idle; they 
ever returned to the same cirele of reflections, in 
the centre of which was Isolina de Vargas! I 
thought of all that had passed, of all she had 
said. I remembered every word. How bitterly 
I remembered that scornful langh !—how bitterly 
that sarcastic smile, when the double mask was 
removed ! 

The very remembrance of her beauty pained 
me! It was now to me as to Tantalus the crystal 
waters, never to be tasted. Before, I had form- 
ed hopes, had indulged Mm prospective dreams; 
the masquerade had dissipated them. I no 
longer hoped, no longer permitted myself te 
dream of pleasant times to come; I felt that] 
was scorned. 

This feeling produced a momentary revulsion 
in my thoughts. There were moments when I 
hated her, and vengeful impulses carecred across 
my soul. 

These were fleeting moments; again before me 
rose that lovely form, that proud grand spirit, in 
the full entirety of its power, and again my soul 
became absorbed in admiration, and yielded it- 
self to its hopoless passion. It was far from 
being my first love, and, thus experienced, I 
could reason upon it. I felt certain li was to be 
the strongest and stormicst of my life. 

I know of three loves, distinct in kind and 
power. First, when the passion is reciprocated 
—when the heart of the beloved yiekis back 
thought for thought, and throb for throb, without 
one reserved pulsation. This is bliss upon earth 
—not always long-lived—ending, perchance, in a 
species of sublimated friendship. To have is no 
longer to desire. 

The second is love entirely unrequited—tove 
that never knew word or smile of encourage- 
ment, no soft whisper to fan it into fame, no ray 
of hope to feed upon. Such dies of inanition, 
the sooner that its object is out of the way, an@ 
absence will conquer it in time. 

The third js the love that « dotes, yet doubta,”” 
that doubts, but never dies—no, never. The 
jealousy that pains, only sustains it; it lives on, © 
now happy in the conviction of triamph, new 
smarting under real or fancied scorn—on, on, %© 
long as ite object is accessible to sight or hears 
ing! No matter how worthless that object may 
be or become—no matter how lost orfallen; love 
regards not this. } 

Rough ranger as I was, I had studied psycho- 
logy sufficiently to understand these truthe; aa@ 
I endeavored to analyze my passion for this girl, 
or woman—to discover why I loved her. Her 
physical beauty was of the highest order, and 
that, no doubt, was an clement ; but it was not al}. 
Had I merely looked upon this beauty under or 
dinary circumstances—that is, without coming in 
contact with the spirit that animated it—I 
have loved her, or I might not. It was the 
spirit, then, that had won me, thoagh not alone, 
The same gem, in a less brilliant setting, might 
have failed to draw my admiration. T was the 
captive both of the spirit and the form. Soul 
and body had co-operated In producing my pas 
sion, and this may account for its suddenness 
and profundity. Why I loved her person, I 
knew—I was not ignorant of the laws of beauty 
—but why the spirit, I knew not. Certainly not 
from any idea I had formed of her high mora? 
qualities ; I had no evidence of these. Of her 
courage, even to daring, I had proof; of energy 
and determined will; of the power of thought, 
quick and ; but these are not mora? 
qualities, they are not even feminine! Troe, 
she wept over her slain steed. Humanity? I 
have known a hardened lorelfe weep bitter tears 
for her tortoise-shell cat. She refused to take 
from me my horse. Generosity? She had a 
thousand within sight. Alas! in thus reviewing 
all that had passed between myself and the bean- 
tifal Isolina, in search of her moral qualities, I 
met with but little success! 

Mystery of our nature! I loved her not the 
less! and yet my passion was pure, and I do not 
believe that my heart was wicked. Mystery of 
our nature! He who reads all hearts alone cam 
solve thee | 

I loved without reason; but ] loved now with- 
out hope. Hope I had before that night. Het 
glance through the turrete—her note—ita con- 
tente—a word or two at other times, had inspired 
me with hopes, however faiat they were. The 


the cool night-air, the motion of my horse, and | incident in the ballroom had crushed them, 
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mot 
and paced it to and fro, us the tiger walks his 


captive what was once as © dj 
can do it—you and Moro! : 

« Bring me the white steed of the prairies! I 
shall cease te grieve for poor Lola. I shall 
forgive you that confratiempo. 1 shall forgive 
all—even your rudencss to my double mask. Ha, 


cage. My thoughts were, wild, and my movo- ha, be! Bring me the white steed! the white 


ments without method. To add to the bitter- 
ness of my reflections, I now discovered that I 
had sustained a loss—not in property, but some- | 
thing Ofat annoyed me still more. I had lost the 
order and its enclosure—the note of Don Ramon. 


I had dropped 
were received, I believed in the patio of the 


steed ! Isoutxa.”’ 


As T finished reading this singular epistic, a 
thrilt of pleasure ran through my veins. I dwelt 
/not on the oddness of its contents, thoroughly 
' characteristic of the writer. Its meaning was 


on the day in which they | eleee enough. 


Thad heard of the white horse of the prairies— 





hacienda, where must have beon picked up 
at once. If by Don Ramon himself, then all was 
wll; but if they had fallen into the hands of 
some of the leathern-clad herdsmen, ill-affected to 
Don Ramon, it might de an awkward affair for 
that gentleman—indced, for myself. Such negli- 
gence would scarcely be overlooked at head- 
quarters; and I had ill-forebodings about the re- 
sult. It was one of my sonl’s darkest hours. 

From its very darkness I might have known 
that light was near, for the proverb is equally 
true in the moral as in the material world. Light 
was near. 


CHAPTER XY. 


AN ODD EPISTLE. 

Breakfast T hardly tasted. A-faso of chocolate 
and a small engared cako—the desayuna of every 
Méxican—were brought, and these served me for 
bréakfast. A glass of cognac and a Havana were 
mdére to the purpose, and helped to stay the wild 
trombling of my nerves. Fortunately, there was 
no duty to perform, else I could ill have attended 
to¥. I remained on the azotea till near mid- 
day. The storm raging within prevented me 
from taking note of what was passing around. 
The scenes in the plaza, the rangers and their 
steeds, the « greasers” in their striped blankets, 


thé Fudias squatted on their pefates, the pretty | 


poblanas, were all unnoticed by me. At inter- 
vals my cyes rested upon the walls of the distant 
dwelling ; it was not so distant but that a human 
form could have been distinguished upon its roof, 


had one been there. There was none, and twenty, | 


ay, fifty times, did I turn away my disappointed 
gaze. 

About noon, the sergeant of the guard report- 
ed that a Mexican wished to speak with me ; 
mechanically, I gave orders for the man to be 
set up; but it was not until he appeared before 
me that T thought of what T was doing. 

The presence of the Mexican at once roused 
me from my unpleasant reveric. I recognized 
him as one of the vaqueros of Don Ramon de 
Vargas—the same I had seen on the plain dur- 
ingtny first Interview with Isolina. 

There was something in his manner that be- 
tokened him a messenger. A folded note, which 
he drew from under his jerkin—after having 
glanced around to see whether he was noticed— 
cofifirmed my observation. 


T took the note. There was no superscription, 


nor did I stay to look for one. 
trembled as I tore open the seal. 
rested on the writing and recognized it, my heart 


My fingers 


As my eye | 


what hunter or trapper, trader or traveller, 
, throughout all the wide borders of prairie-land, 
| has not? Many a romantic story of him had I 
listened to around the blazing camp-fire—many 





horse played the hero. For nearly a century has he 
| figured in the legends of the prairie “ mariner’’ 
|—a counterpart to the Flying Dutchman—the 
| « phantom ship” of the forecastle. Like this, 
‘ too, ubiquitous—seen to-day scouring the sandy 


| plains of the Platte, to-morrow bounding over | 


the broad Manos of Texas, a thousand miles to 
the southward! 
' ‘That there existed a white stallion of great 
speed and splendid proportions—that there were 
/twenty, perhaps a hundred such—among the 
‘countless herds of wild-horses that roam over the 
, great plains, I did not fur a moment doubt. I 
j myself had seen and chased more than one 
, that might have been termed “a magnificent 
, animal,’’ and that no ordinary horse could over- 
take; but the onc known as the « white steed of 
, the prairies” had a peculiar marking, that dis- 
| tinguished him from all the rest—Ais ears were 
black ?—only his ears, and these were of the 
deep color of ebony. The rest of his body, 
mane and tail, was white as fresh-fallen snow. 
| It was to this singular and mysterious animal 
| that the letter pointed; it was the black-eared 
, steed I was called upon to capture. The con- 
tents of the note were specific and plain. One 
jexpression alone puzzled me—you have made 
| captive what was once as wild and free.” What, 
}I asked myself. I scarce dared to give cre- 
| dence te the answer that leaped like an exulting 
| echo from out my heart! 
There was a postscript, of course ; but this 
' contained only + business.” It gave minuter de- 
| tails as to when, how, and where the white horse 
| had been seen, and stated that the bearer of the 


note—the vaquero who had seen him—would act | 


jas my guide. 
{| LTpoudered not long upon the strange request. 
| Its fulfilment promised to recover me the posi- 
tion, which but a moment before I had looked 
, upon as lost fur ever. Tat once resolved upon 
j the undertaking. 

«Yes, lovely Isolina! if horse and man can do 


j 


j it, cre another sun sets, you shall be mistress of 


| the white steed of the prairies!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE MANADA. 


} In half an hour after, with the vaquero for my 


some portion of its'charme. Evon 
x my followers could not otherwise 


surface became freer of Jungle ; a succession of 


” 
Still advancing, the “ openings’? became larger, 
while the timbered surface diminished in extent, 
and now and then the glades joined each other 
without interruption. 

“We had ridden nearly ten miles without draw- 
ing bridle, when our guide struck upon the trail 
of the manada. Several of the old hunters, with- 
out dismounting, pronounced the tracks to be 





those of wild mares, which they easily distin- 
guished from Aorse tracks. Their judgment proved 





. iablerie, in which hit 
See eC Gea ee? paige: <n fone | So far our success equalled our expectations; | edge of tho prairie. 


the manada we were in search of! 
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line—oe exact as could have been done by a troop 


of cavalry—and fronted their loader as he gal. | 


Concealment or stratagem could no longer 
avail; the chase was fairly up. Speed and the 


lazo must now decide the result; and with this’ 
conviction, I gave Moro the spur and bounded | 


into the open plain. The neighing of the steed 
had signalled my companions, who shot almost 


simultaneously out of the timber, and spurred to- | 


wards the drove, yelling as they came. 


T had no eyes for aught but the white steed, | 


and after him I directed myself. On nearing the 


correct ; for following the trail but a short dis- | line of mares, he halted in his wild gallop, twice | 
tance further, we came full in sight of the drove, | reared his body upward, as if to reconnoitre the 
which the vaquero confidently pronounced was; ground; and then, uttering another of his shri!! 


' screams, broke off in a direct line towarts the 


A wide avenue leading out 


! but to get sight ofa caballada of wild-horses, and | in that direction seemed to have guided his in- 
' to capture its swiftest steed, are two things of | stincts. The manada followed, at first galloping | 
very unequal difficulty. This fact my anxiously in line; but this was soon broken, as the swifter 
beating heart and quickly throbbing pulse revealed | individuals passed ahead of the others, and the 


describe the mingled feelings of anxious doubt 


to me at the moment. It would be difficult to | drove became strung out upon the prairie. 


Through the opening now swept the chase— 


| and joyous hope that passed through my mind, ' the pursuers keenly plying the spur, the pursued 


as from afar off I gazed upon that shy herd still 
' nnconscious of our approach. 


ing was more than a mile in width, and, like 


rounded by the low chapparal forest, although 
there were avenues that communicated with other 
openings of a similar kind. Near its centre was 
‘the manada. Some of the mares were quictly 


| straining every muscle to escape. 


The prairie upon which the mares were brows. | 


those we had been passing through, it was sur- | 


CHAPTER XVII. 
— i 
THE HUNT OF THE WILD-HORSE. 
My gallant horace soon gave proof of his supe- 
rior qualities. One after another of my com- 


browsing upon the grass, while others were frisk- | panions was passed; and as we cleared the ave- | 


ls 


| combat, now rushing in wild gallop, their tossed 
manes and full tails flung loosely upon the wind. 
Even in the distance we could trace the full 
rounded development of their bodies,. and their 


ing and playing about, now rearing up as if in| 


‘any other occasion, I should have be: 


smooth coats, glistening under the sun, denoted | 


their fair condition, They were of all colors 
| known to the horse, for in this the race of the 
Spanish horse is somewhat peculiar. There were 
bays, and blacks, and whites—the last being most 


} 


‘numerous. 


nue and entered a second prairie, I found myself 
mixing with the hindmost of the wild mares. | 
Pretty creatures some of them were; and upon 
n tempted 
to fling a lazo over one of them, which I might | 
easily have done. Then I only thought of get- | 
ting them out of the way, as they were hinder- 
ing my onward gallop. Before we had quite 
crossed the second prairie, I had forged into the 


| front rank, and the mares, seeing I had headed | 


There were grays, both fron and | 


roan, and duns with white manes and tails, and , 


some of the mole celor, and not a few of the kind 
known in Mexico as pintades (piebalds)—for 
spotted horses are not uncommon among the 
mustangs—all of course with full manes and tails, 
since the mutilating shears of the jockey had 
never curtailed their flowing glorics. 

But where was the lord of this splendid ha- 
rem ?—where the steed? This was the thought 
that was uppermost in the mind of all, the ques- 
tion upon every tongue. 
over the herd, now here, now there, 


‘ 


White 


‘ 


Our eyes wandered | 


| horses there were, numbers of them, but itneeded | 
| but a glance to tell that the © steed of the prai- | 
| gained considerably upon the white steed; but to | 


' ries’? was not there. 


We eyed each other with looks of disappoint- 


ment. 
more bitter feeling was growing upon me as I 
| gazed upon the leaderless troop. Could I have 


Even my companions felt that; but a far | 


| 


captured and carried back the whole drove, the | 
| present would not have purchased one smile from | 


j Isolina. The steed was not among then! 
{| He might still be in the neighborhood; or had 


thrdbbed so as almost to choke my utterance. I | guide, I rode quietly out of the rancheria, A | he forsaken the manada altogether, and gone far’ 


muttered some directions to the messenger; and 
to Conceal my emotion from him, I turned away 
and proceeded to the furthest corner of the 
axdtea before reading thé note. I called back to 
the man to go below, and wait for an answer; 
and then, relieved of lis presence, I read as fol- 
lows ; 
“Juty 18—. 

« Gallant capitan! allow me to bid you a bue- 
nas dias, for T presume that, after the fatigues of 
last night, it is but morning with you yet. Did 
you dream of yonr sable belle? ‘ Poor devil!’ 
Ha, ha, ha! Gallant capitan!” 

I was provoked at this mode of address, for the 
‘gallant’? was rendered emphatic by underlin- 
ing. It was a letier to taunt me for my ill beha- 
viear. I felt inclined to fling it down, but my eye 
wandering over the paper, caught some words 
that induced me to read on. 

«Gallant capitan! [had a favorite mare, 
How fond I was of that creature you may under- 
stand, who are afflicted by a similar affection for 
the neble Moro. In an evil hour, your aim, too 
true, alas! robbed me of my favorite, but you 


offered to repay me by robbing yourself, for well | 


know I that the black is to you the dearest od- 
ject upon earth. Indeed, were I the lady of your 


love, I should ill brook such a divided affection ! | 


| dozen rangers followed close behind ; and having 
crossed the river at a ford nearly opposite the 
opposite side. 
The men whom I had chosen to accompany 
me where all old hunters, fellows who could 
| « trail’? and « crease” with accurate aim. I had 
confidence in their skill, aud, aided by them, | 
had great hopes we should find the game we were 


‘fn search of. My hopes, however, would not 


j 


‘have been so sanguine but for another circum- | 


| stance. It was this:—Our guide had informed 
|me, that when he saw the white steed, the latter 


| was in company with a large drove of mares—a | 


| manada—doubdtless his harem. He would not 
! be likely to separate from them, and even if these 
[had since left the ground, they could be the 
more easily «“ trailed,’ in consequence of their 
numbers. Indeed, but for this prospect, our 


the character of a ‘wild-goose chase.”’ 
steed, by all accounts of him, might have been 
seen upon one arroyo to-day, and by the banks 
of some other stream, a hundred miles off, on 
the morrow. The presence of his manada offered 
some guarantee, that he might still be near the 
ground where the vaquero had marked him. 
‘Once found, I trusted to the swiftness of my) 
horse, and my own skill in the use of the lazo, 





} 


| village, we struck off into the chapparal on the | 


wild-horse hunt would have partaken largely of 
The | 


| away over the wide prairie in search of new con- 
| quests? The vaquero believed he was not far 
off. I had faith in this man’s opinion, who, 
having passed his life in the observation of wild 


them, broke to the right and left, and scattered 
All were now behind me, all but the 
white steed; be alone kept the course, at inter- 


away. 


vals uttering that same shrill neigh, as if to tanta- | 
lise and lure me on. He was yet far in advance, | 
and apparently running a his ease ! 
The horse I bestrode needed neither spur nor | 
guidance; he saw before him the object of the 
chase, and he divined the will of his rider. I 
felt him rising under me like a sea-wave. — Ilis 
hoofs struck the turf without impinging upon it. 
At each fresh spring, he came up with clastic re- 
bound, while his flanks 
sclous possession of power, 


heaved with the con- | 


! 
’ 
| 
Before the second prairie was crossed, he had 


my chagrin, [ now saw the latter dash right into | 
the thicket. 

I found a path, and followed. 
to guide me, for the branches crackled as the | 
wild-horse broke through. Now and then I} 
caught glimpses of his white 


My ear served | 


body, glancing 


Apprehensive of losing him, I rode recklessly 
after, now breasting the thicket, now tracing its | 
labyrinthine aisles. I heeded not the thorny | 
mimosas; my horse heeded them not; but large | 


‘trees of the false acacia (rodinia) stood thickly | 


and halt-wild horses, had a perfect knowledge of | 


| their habits. There was hope then. 
| might be near; perhaps lying down in the shade 
|of the thicket; perhaps with a portion of the 


The steed 


) manada or some favorite in one of the adjacent | 


| glades, Ifso, our guide assured us we should 

soon have him in view. 

the steed upon the ground. 
low? Simply by startling the mares, whose 


neigh of alarm would be heard from afar. 


advisable that we should surround the manada 
before attempting to disturb them, clse they 


any of us could get near. Without delay, we 
proceeded to effect the « surround,” 


The plan seemed feasible enough; but it was | 


He would soon bring | 


might gallop off in the opposite direction before | 


The chapparal aided us by concealing our the timber islands, and now the prairie—the 


in the way, and their horizontal branches hin- | 
dered me. Often was I obliged to bend flat to | 
the saddle, in order to pass under them. All this 
was in favor of the pursued, and against the 
pursuer, 

I longed for the open prairie, and to my relief | 
it at length appeared, not yet quite trecless but 
studded with timber « islands.” Amid these the | 
white steed was sailing off; but in passing 
through the thicket, he had gained ground, and | 
was now a long way in advance of me. He was 
making for the open plaia that lay beyond, and 
this showed that it was his habit to trust to his 
heels for safety. Perhaps, with such a pursuer, 
he would have been safer to have kept the chap- 
paral; but that remained to be seen. 

In ten minutes’ time, we had passed though 


Well, mio capitan, I understood the gencrous 
sacrifice you would have made, and forbade it; 
but I know you are desirous of canceling your 
debt, ; It is in your power to do so. Listen!’ 

Some hard conditions I anticipated would fol- 
low; I recked not of that. There was no sacri- 
fice I was not ready to make. I would ‘have 
dared any deed, however wild, to have won that 
proud heart, to have inoculated it with the pain 
that was wringing my own. I read on: 


There is a horse, famed in these parts as the 
‘white steed of the prairies’ (el cavallo blanco de 


As we rode along, I revealed to my followers | 
the purpose of the expedition. All of them knew | 
the white steed by fame; onc or two averred | 
they had seen him in their prairie wanderings, | 
The whole party were delighted at the idea of | 
such a “scout,” and exhibited as much excite- | 
ment as if I was leading them to a skirmish with | 
guerilleros ! | 

The country through which we passed was at 
first a dense chapparal, consisting of the various 
thorny shrubs and plants for which this part of | 
Mexico is so celebrated. The greater proportion 
los Uanos.) He is a wild-horse, of course; belonged to the family of leguminosa—robinias, 
snow-white in color, beautiful in form, swift as | gledilschias, and the oon acacias of more than | 
the swallow——. But why need I describe to one species, there known as mezquife. Aloes, | 
you,the ‘white steed of the prairies ?? you are a too, formed part of the undergrowth, to the no 
Tcjano, and must have heard of him ere this? | small annoyance of the traveller—the wild | 


Weil, mio capitan, I have long had a desire—a | species known as the lechuguilla, or pita-plant, 
whose core is cooked for food, whose fibrous 


|leaves serve for the manufacture of thread, 
cordage, or cloth—while its sap yields by distil- | 
lation the fiery mezcal. Here and there, a yucca | 





frantic one, let me add—to possess this horse. 
have offered rewards to hunters—to our own va- 
qucros, for he sometimes appears upon our plains , 
ture, tne Tatton oA gp | tree grew by the way, its fascicles of rigid | 
him. Some say that he cannot be taken, that he | leaves reminding one of the pumet heads of In- | 
is so ficet as to gallop, or glide out of sight in a | dian warriors. Some I saw with edible fruits ; 
glance, and that, too, on the open prairie! There growing in clusters, like bunches of bananas. 
are those who assert that he is a phantom, wa, Several species are there of these fruit-bearing , 
demenio! Surely so beautiful a creature cannot , YUccas in the region of the Rio Grande, as yet | 
be the devil? Besides, I have always heard— | unknown to the scientific botanist. I observed | 
and, if I recollect aright, some one said so last | also the palmilla, or soap-plant, another yucca | 
night that the devil was black. «Poor devil!’ whose roots yield an excellent substitute for | 
Ha, ha, ha!” | soap; and various forms of cactus—never out of ; 
yn ; Sight on Mexican soil—grew thickly around, a | 
Rentinecuntsoned this olindion to any missan- | characteristic feature of the landscape. Plants of , 
duct of the preceding night, for I began to feel 
easier under the perception that the whole affair 
was thus treated in jest, instead of the anger and 


humbler stature covered the surface, among | 
which the syngenesists predominated ; while the 

scora I had anticipated. With pleasanter pre- 

sentiments I read on: 


fetid artemisia ; and the still more disagreeably | 
odorous creosote plant (Larrea Mexicana,) grew , 

upon spots that were sandy and arid. Pleasanter , 

« To the point, mio capitan. There are some 

incredulous people who believe the white steed | Fouguiera splendens, then undescribed by bota- 
of the prairies to be a myth, and deny his exist- nists, and yet to become a favorite of the arbore- | 
does exist, and, what is more to my present pur- time, but I well remember how I admired this 
pose, he is—or was, but two hours ago—within elegant specics—its tall culm-like stems, sur- 


| poured into their ears the tale of their hardship , §t¢ 


movements; and in half an hour we had de- | grand, limitless prairie—stretched before us, far 
ployed round the prairie. beyond the reach of vision. 

The drove still browsed and played. They had | On goes the chase over its grassy level—on 
no suspicion that a cordon of hunters was being | till the trees are no longer behind us, and the 
| formed around them, else they would have long | ¢Y¢ Sees nought but the green savannah, and the 
Of all wild creatures, the , blue canopy arching over it—on across the centre 
_ of that vast circle which has for its boundary the 
*’ whole horizon! 

The rangers, lost in the mazes of the chappa- 
ral, have long since fallen off; the mustangs have 
| Bone back; on all that wide plain, but two ob- 





| since galloped away. 
shiest ix the wild horse; the deer, the antelope 
and buffalo ave far less fearful of the approach of 
man. The mustang seems to understand the 
doom that awaits him in captivity. One could 
almost fancy that the runaways from the settle- 
ments—occasionally seen among them—had _ jects appear—the snow-white form of the flying 
ed, and the dark horseman that follows ! 


‘ 


and long endurance. | Itisa long, wild ride, a cruel gallop for my 
I had myself ridden to the opposite side of the ; matchless Moro. Ten miles of the prairie have 
prairie, in order to be certain when the circle | we passed—more than that—and as yet I have 
was complete. I was now alone, having dropped neither used whip nor spur. The brave steed 
my companions at intervals along the margin of | needs no such prompting ; he, too, has his inte- 
the timber. I had bronght with me the bugle, with rest in the chase—the ambition not to be outrun. 
a note or two of which I intended to give the , My motive is different ; I think only of the smiles 
alarm to the mares. I had placed myself in a, of a woman; but such motive ere now has led 
clump of mezquite trees, and was about raising | to the loss of a crown or the conquest of a 
the horn to my lips, when a shrill scream from world. On, Moro! on! you must overtake him 
behind caused me to bring down the instrument, | or die ! 
and turn suddenly in my seat. Fora moment [| There is no longer an obstacle. He cannot 
was in doubt as to what could have produced such | hide from us here. The plain, with its sward of 
a singular utterance, when a second time it fell | short grass, is level and smooth as the sleeping 
on my ear, and I then recognized it. It was the | ocean ; not an object intrudes upon the sight. He | 
neigh of the prairie stallion! cannot conceal himself anywhere. There is still | 
Near me was 4 break in the thicket, a sort of | an hour of sunlight; he cannot hide from us in | 
avenue leading out into another prairie. In this | the darkness; ere that comes down, he shall be | 
I could hear the hoof-stroke of a horse going at a | 0Ur captive. On, Moro! on! 
gallop. As fast as the underwood would allow, I | On we glide in silence. The steed has ceased | 
pressed forward and came out upon the edge of , to utter bis taunting neigh; he has lost confi. | 
the open ground ; but the sun, low down, flashed , dence in his speed; he now runs in dread. Ne- 
in my eyes, and I could see no object distinctly. | ¥eT before has he been so sorely pressed. He | 
The tread of the hoofs and the shrill neighing ; ™25 in silence, and so, too, his pursuer. Not a) 
still rang in my ears. Presently, the daz- | sound is heard but the | stroke of the galloping | 
zling light no longer quite blinded me ; I shaded hoofs—an impressive silence, that betokens the | 
my eyes with my hand, and could perceive the | &4™mestuess of the chase. 
form of a noble steed stretching in full gallop 
down the avenue, and coming in the direction of | 
the manada. Half-a-dozen springs brought him | 
opposite ; the beam was no longer in my eyes; 
and as he galloped past, I saw before me the 
‘white steed of the prairies.” There was no- 
mistaking the marks of that splendid creature ; 
there was the snow-white bedy, the ears of jetty . 
blackness, the blue muzzle, the red projected nos- 
tril, the broad oval quarters, the round and sym- 
metrical limbs—all the points of an incomparable 
steed ! } 





Less than two hundred yards separate us; I | 
feel certain of victory. A touch of the 
would now bring Moro within range ; 


spur 
it is time | 
to put an end to this desperate ride. Now, 
brave Moro, another stretch, and you shall have | 
rest! } 

I look to my lazo; it hangs coiled over the 
horn of my saddle; one end is fast to a ring and 
staple fir.nly riveted in the tree-wood. Is the | 
loop clear and free? It is. The coil—is it 
straight? Yes, all as it should be. } 


I lift the coil, and rest it lightly over my bri- | 





| 


objects to the eye were the scarlet panicles of the | 
ence altogether. Carrambo! I know that he /tnums. I was in no mood for botanising at the 
ten miles of where I am writing this note ! 


One | mounted by panicles of brilliant flowers, rising | 


b-aiutiful arroyo river, which I know to be his fa- | like banners sbove a host. Not that I possess ; ‘direct line for the drove. 


‘ 


Like an arrow, he shot past. He did not ar- die arm ; I separate the noose, and hold it in my | 
of our vaqueros saw him near the banks of a | high above the level of the surrounding thicket, | "est his pace for an instant, but galloped on ina right hand. I am ready— God of Heaven! 7) music wherever he gocs.”” 


' should be sent away fresh, and then they will i 
vorite ground. For reasons known to me, the | the refined taste of a lover of flowers, and much | The mares had answered his first signal with a It was a wild exclamation, but it was drawn | Boarp or Heattu.—The number of deaths | 4 desire to go soon again. 


steed ? 


CB : Gl Aa 


et aS 


few ‘seconds, they stood at rest again, formed in| fora moment; when I looked out again, the horse | 


had disappeared ! 
With a mechanical movement I drew bridle, 


' 


Veped up. Indeed, standing as they were, with | almost wrenching my horse upon his haunches; 
4 thelr heads high in tho air, it was casy to fancy | indeed, the animal had half-halted of his own ac 
‘them mounted men in the array of battle; and cord, and with a low whimper seemed to express 
‘@ften have the wild-horses been mistaken for | terror. What coukl it mean? Where was the 
such by the prairie traveller! 


' wild horve ? 


| . : 
' [wheeled round, and round again, scanning 


i 
) the prairie on every side—though a single glance | 
The plain, as already de- | 


might have served. 
scribed, was level as a table ; the horizon bound- 
ed the view ; there was neither rock nor tree, nor 
bush nor weeds, nor even long grass. The sward 
was of the kind Known upon the prairies as “ buf- 


falo-grass,"’ (Sesleria dactyloides) short when full | seems to me that I am winding it up now 


grown, but then rising scarcely two inches above 
the soil. A serpent could hardly have found con- 
cvalment under it, but a horse Mercitul bea- 
as the steed? 


An indetinable feeling of awe crept over me ; I 


ven! where. 


trembled ; I felt my horse trembling between my 
thighs. Ile was covered with foam and sweat; so 
the efter ts of the hard t de g but the cold 


perspiration of terror was fast coming upon me. 


was I- 


The mystery was heavy and appalling! 
(TO BI 
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’ Vv TO 
PROSPECTUS, 
For the nm of strangers who may chance to 
see this number of the POST, we may state (bat among 
ite contributors are the following gifted writers .— 

WILLIAM HOWITT, (ov Enotanv,) ALICE | 
CARY, T. 8. ARTHUR, GRACE GREENWOOD, 
AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, MRS M. A. DENISON, | 
The Author of “AN -EXTRA-JUDICIAL STATE- 
MENT,’ The Author of “ ZILLAH, THE CHILD 


informat) 


MEDIUM,” &c., &c. 
among the green leaves. | 


We are now engaged In publishing the following 


THE WAR TRAIL; 
A Romance of the War with Mexico, | 
BY CAPT. MAYNE REID; 


novelets :-— 


and 


THE WITHERED HEART. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Arthur's novelet, the follow- 
ing will be given as rapidly as they can be published ;— 


LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND. 


An Original Novelet, by the Auther of ‘My Contfes- | 
sion,’? ** Zillah; The Child Medium,’’ &. 


FOUR IN HAND; OR THE BEQUEST. | 

Written for the Post, by GRACE GREENWOOD. 
CHIP, THE CAVE CHILD; 

A STORY OF PENNSYLVANIA. | 

An Original Novelet, written for the Post by Mrs. MARY | 


A. DENISON. Author of ‘‘ Mark, the Sexton,’’ ‘‘Home 
Pictures,’? &c. 


A TALE OF THE SWISS CANTONS. 

By AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, Author of ‘The Lost 
of the Wolderness,’’ &c., &c. 

In addition tothe above list of contributions we desipn 
continuing the usual amount of FOREIGN LETTERS, 
ORIGINAL SKETCHES, CHOICE SELECTIONS 
from all sources, AGRICULTURAL ARTICLES, GE- 
NERAL NEWS, HUMOROUS ANECDOTES, EN- 


GRAVINGS, View of the PRODUCE AND STOCK | 


MARKETS, THE PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MAR- 
KET, BANK NOTE LIST, &c. For terms, see the 
head of this column. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Respectfully declined :— Our Parting ;’’ 
Within ;’’ ‘* Thoughts of a Melanqholy Hour.” 

Z.Z. Z. MS. received. We Will read it, and in- 
form you of our decision as soon as possible. 
your post office address. 

J. B. 8. Wethink it Is always unwise to go to law 
unless compelled by absolute necessity. 
mention, !t would be extremely unwise. 

M. J H. Received and forwarded. 

A HarrispurG Reaper. The receipt for making 
shirt bosoms glossy, as given in Tug Posr of Jan. 3rd, 
is two ounces of fine, white gum arabic, powdered, toa 
pint of boiling water. Cover it, let It stand all night, 
pour it off carefully ta the morning, bottle and cork it 
for use. A tablespoonful in a pint of starch will give 
the linep, when troned, the required gloss. 

Cc. L. L. M88. must always be forwarded for ex- 
amination, before any decision can be given upon them. 

Reminiscences. Respectfully declined. 
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NEW TYPE. 


tirely with the Post’'’ 


i as long asy 


| copy before seading 


hare ne 


whether it was her purpose to + 


to monopolize her 


and spent some days ; 


Southworth’s pen in the future. 


She should further bear in mind -~- 


' with us, she had concluded no eng 
| any other paper. 


| her address; the 


| 
THE RAID OF BURGUNDY. | 
| 


Send us | 


-- me ee ee 
aan Ree NS 


MRS. SOUTHWORTE 
We sanounced in our paper of April I ’ 
Mrs. Southworth had declined to fulfill her pros 
mise relative to writing a short and condensed 
novelet forthe Post. As Mrs. Southworth has 
recently publicly stated that her promise was only 
“verbal and conditional,’ we *udge that she has 
altogether forgotten the writing of the following 
letter—a few lines in which we italicise :— 


(Mrs. Southworth to H. Peterson.] 
Prospect Corracr, August 3th, 186, 





Dear Mr. Peterson~ 
' 


I was very glad to get your letter 


this morning—though I anticipated, of course, the usual 


| complaint—the ‘tremendous length’’ of Vivia, and the 


usual question—‘' When will it be faished?'’ Well it 

My programme for next year is to write three nove- 
lettes, one for Mr. Ballou, one for C. J Peterson, end 
one for yourself TI waived an engagement with the 


| New York Ledger and other papers for the preseat for 


want of time 

How cyld you ask me tf 1 “cot the connection en- 
W hat sort of a heart do you im- 
To do that would be to cat one of my 
heart-strings, and let go the eweetest and dearest acao 
clations and memories of my literarylife. Be sure that 


agine I possess! 


ork tateorth anything to you, you shall 
hare it, and when my diy of strength and freshness 
shall be past, believe me, that [ shall not de #0 ungener- 
ous as to wish to force upoa you the dregs of an ex- 
hausted mind. The lengts of the next story can be 
managed if | write the whole of it before you begin te 
print it. [ shall have to act upan Ceoper’s plan of 
For well I know that if 
once [ beyin a story on the old plan | shall find myself, 


as the byma stays, 


measurement before I begia 


‘* Bound on a voyage of awful length '’ 


You have now a w' chapter af copy for Vivia on 
il in if you please, as I have 
another whole chapter here whith I must correct 


All are well here except myself, 


hand, and you can put It 


&c., &c., de * 
Give my love to all friends New then in future 
“hing but good and kind thoughts of me 
Your friend always, 


BE. D. E.N. SOUTHWORTH. 
We have not a copy of the letter to which the. 
vbove was an answer; but it alearly appears fron ” 
Mrs, Southworth’s epistle, thit we hud asked her. ' 
cut the connece 


tion entirely with the Poar,’’ we 


long novelets, and, of cours’, no longer expectéll 


} pen. 


The date of the above letter was August 20th. 


In October, Mrs. Southworth visited Philadelphia 


and some time afterwards, - 
we think it was in the winter, made another but 
shorter visit. As to what passed atthe interviews 
in our office upon those occasions, We fortunately 


happen to have some proof. Our Assistant Edj- 


‘itor, Mr. W. D. O'Connor, who was present, 


authorizes us to say that he heard the conversa- 
tion between ourself and Mrs. Southworth, rela- 
tive to the story to be written for Tur Post, and 
also that relative to the best employment of Mrs. 
That Mra. diguth- 
worth appended no condition whatever to the promtige 


| to write astory, which she repeated at hatti 


thathe distinetly recollects thalwe reecomme 
Southworth to conclude an engagement te 
with the New York Ledger, as the best 


probably, would be able to make. His 


it will be seen, is thus entirely consig@ 
Mrs. Southworth’s letter. 7 
We trust that after Mrs. Sonthwortl 


freshed her memory a little by perusing: 


_ above letter, and calling to. mind the ge 


tions alluded to, she will be prepared 0 ' 
that her promise to us was strictly ung 

ment 
it with 
And that, of co ho after 
engagement could vitiate het promise to us. 

2. That our announcement of our ha the 
promise of «a short and condensed novelet’’ 
from her pen, was made in the Post of Novein- 
ber 8th—and that not a word was said vdlative 
to not writing the story until a letter from her of 


1. That at the time she made the en 


| Jan. 20th—between two and three months after- 


wards. 

3. That our paper during that space of over 
two and a-half months was mailed regularly to 
announcement being pub- 
lished in it weekly, and doubtless seen by her 
weekly. 

But enough said. We should not have trou. . 
bled our readers with even this much upon the 
subject, had not Mrs. Southworth’s refusal to 
furnish us with the story, opened us to suspicion 
as not dealing fairly with the public. As to Mrs. 
Southworth’s story itself, that is of comparatively 
| little consequence. We trust to be able to prove 


to our readers before the expiration of thé 


year—if we have not proved it already—that 


| they will lose nothing by her withdrawal from 
| our list of contributors. 


rather amusing instance of unnecessary ex?rtion., 


having signified” J 
to her that we no longer desired to publish het” 


One word more—and that because it affords av 


r 


It appears that at the very time that we were advis- 14 


ing Mrs. S. to complete an engagement with the re 


New York Ledger, that paper was anxiously striy- 

mg to wrest from us the “ prize’? which we were 
| exerting ourselves to obtain for it. 
| Southworth yielded to the influence from both 
sides, is scarcely to be wondered at. Our only 
complaint is that in “cutting one of her heart 
strings, and letting go the sweetest and et @3s0- 
| ciations of her literary life,” she should iim 

it in s» ruthless a manner. 





Buans, lowa.—A_ correspon 
from the new city of Burns, I 
brief account of that place. 

site was first thought of as a poll 


| about one year ago. Since that time has been 


| laid out in the most approved modern style, and 
| how contains a population of 1,200, and is opera 

ting under a city charter, granted by the last lee 
| gislature. It has a large and well-sustained week- 


The Post appears in a suit of new type this | ly newspaper, The Commercial, and will soon — 


week—all but the heading, which was not finished 
in time for this week’s number. New type gives 
a paper aclean and bright appearance, but, for 
our part, we always think it looks better after 
being worn a week or two than at first. 





MR. DEMPSTER, THE VOCALIST. 

The accomplished ballad singer, Mr. Dempster, 
has returned to the United States again, having 
concluded his visit to his native land. In Eng- 


land he visited the poet Tennyson, to whom he | 
sang * The May Queen,” a ballad which owes | 


much of its immediate popularity to Mr. Demp- 


| ster, and the singing of which materially in- 
creased the demand for Tennyson’s poems in this | 
We shall all be glad to hear Mr. | 


country. 
Dempster’s pure tenor in the sweet Scotch songs 

e sings so well. He has commenced his concert 
tour by singing in Philadelphia, and goes from 
hence to the other cities and towns of our land. 


Those who haye not heard bim may take the | 


word of those who have, that «there will be 





vaqticro did not éither chase or molest him’; but | tess then ; but cold must be the heart that could | responsive neigh; and tossing up their heads, from me by no common cause. In arranging my | during the past week in this city was 216— | 
j look upon the floral beauty of Mexico without | the whole manada was instantly in motion. Ina | lazo, | had taken my eyes from the chase, only | Adults 89, and children 127. 


in brcathices haste brought me the news. 
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have another. Every steamer passing up or down 
the Mississippi brings additions to the popula- 
| tion. Situated at the mouth of the Lowa river, 
| where the Philadelphia and Council Bluffs Rail- 
| road crosses the Mississippi, Burns has great 


wivantages, and its enterprising citizens are using _ 


all their energy to improve upon them. Every 
kind of business is prospering there, and its fu- 
| ture prospects are flattering. 


Tue Coscerr ey rue Buwp.—The Concert & 
and Exhibition, last weck, by the pupils of the + 


Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, was rv 
|numerously attended—the Musical Fund 1 
' being crowded with an appreciative and symp 
thising andience. The performances were ¥ 
creditable to the pupils. On future occasions, 
however, it is to be hoped that so long a praes 
| gramme will not be announced. We stayed two 
| hours and a half, and then Part 2 was only 
concluded. In fact, it is a general fault with ca 
| cert givers, that they “ give too much for 
money,” and the audience is tired ont. P 
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OF” The man whose feelings were “ 
up,”’ has ordered a fresh supply. > 
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TRB TOBACCO QUESTION 
“The cheap press in England are at present oo- 
cupled with a protracted discussion of the to- 
in” whieh + funny friend, 
ends & hand. One 


nar te bana Writ epee tepresents that the loudeat 


* Jong-continued and aggravated hate of centuries. 


_» the public with the image of a celestial messen- | 


“Wadlse Of battled wot caused by the mundane 
‘combatants, but by the multitudinous hosts of dis- 
embodied eptrits who meet in ghostly feud above 
the embodied ghosts below, and fight with the 


Tadiging by the sound and fury of the debate we 
allude to, one might be tempted to assent to the 
doctrine of the old writer, and imagine that 


all the pro-tobacconists and anti-tobacconists | weed, which is a luxury to the rich and the 
with Sir Walter Raleigh and | 


of all the ages, 





deft to the incentive of theit own suffering, would | 


| 


unhappy because they have been, et are, inac- | 
tive, or neglectful, or because they have sinned, 

be stimulated or goaded by it to better lives.— | 
But they seek solace in the curious narcotic, and 
the mind, oecupied by alien physical sensations, 
is diverted from the considerations which world | 
else hold its undivided attention. The moral 


| nature is thus drugged, the interior development 


Jean Nicot heading one side and King James | 


the other, had met in spiritual discussion—or | 


rather concussion—above the earthly disputants, 
go lond and strong are the blasts and counter- 
Diasts, and the clash of conflicting opinions. 
The peculiarity of the debate is that most of the 
participants are medical men, and that on this 
plain question—« Is tho use of tobacco injurious 
to health ?7”"—they are at loggerheads. Who 
shall decide when the doctors disagree ? 

Captain Marryat begins one of his entertaining 
novels with the pensive exclamation, “ What a 
happy world this would be if everybody smoked,”’ 
and it was, we belicve, 


% ger bearing his gift of blessing to the earth in the 


~reduced to absurdity. 


gAccording to this and similar philosophy, 
y Dutch neighbors ought by this time to be at the 


Shape of a tobacco seed, and sowing it in a hill. 


apex of beatification, and Holland should 
seen the dawn of the Millennium long ago. 
shrewdly suspect that all the manifold and 
@emitiform assertions and arguments in favor of 
Muse of tobacco, are fully as capable of being 
Careful investigation 
not discover the flyaway happiness at the 
om of either white-clay pipes or nut-brown 


= 
‘ 
=. 


Pranklin who furnished | 


our | 


' 





. Meerschaums, or wrapped up in Manilla cheroots 


te 


~ 


7 


4 


Cuban cigars. 


who has had experiences can deny. But 
ith regard to its healthfulness there is but one 
nion among experienced smokers when not in 
of antagonism or controversy—and that 

on is as broadly and strongly adverse to the 


as Charles Lamb’s was. It avails nothing 


= That smoking is a most pleasing practice, no | 


to bring up the instances of individuals who have | 


smgked sedulously, and yet lived long and en- 
jeyed health. These are but the exceptions to the 
rule, and if the question is to be decided on such 
evidence, it can be shown that for evety one such 
instance there are a thousand to the contrary. 
seund and strong constitution living in general 
obedience to the laws of health, can often violate 
with sceming impunity some particulur law. Yet 
it is but seeming, and the effect of such violation 
is surely an actual though invisible detcrioration. 
Eve 
fuges an evil result which though impercepti- 
| 0 us, follows tho transgressor through all bis 
atoned for by a repentant return to rec- 
ry injury, perceptible or impercepti- 
h an individual inflicts upon his own 
Rot only avenged upon him, but is be- 
Semin disease and suffering to his offxpring. 
I a appears in the children. Petty vices 
Egences, which never seemed to produce 
pbvic effect on those who practiced them, 
their effects in after generations. 
sé of moderate drinkers are 


cul 
Out @ long 
the inganc 


Pa 


seen to 
length in some dreadful drunkard, 
ntions centuries at last outbreaks 
tof the Borgias. A pettily pas- 
sionate @ ngeful line is spotted at various 
epochs P murderers. Every excess or re- 
straint of appetite, every propensity to vice or 
virtue, everything we say or think or do, is preg- 
nant With palpable effects for good or evil, and 
will bring forth in the appointed time. 
That the habit of using tobacco cither in mode- 


F ration or excess, is, in various degrees, an injury 


, not necessary to argue the question. 


It is 
Setting aside 
the opinions of the medical men who now dis- 


to the constitution, there can be no doubt. 


; cuss the matter in England, we have the testi- 


8 


ymony of the most eminent physicians and physi- 


ologists as to its perniciousness. Ita harmful- 
ness may be safely laid down as the generaliza- 


* tion, and like all generalizations it is cognizant of 
ithe exceptions. 
‘ 

Bthe young, there is no question. 


As to its baneful effects upon 
Every phy- 


 sician agrees that it interferes with the formation 


of the tissues, softens the growing brain, and inter- | 
rapts the development of the muscular system, | 


Asa general thing, young men tn cities, where 
the employments are necessarily sedentary, or to 


P @ great degree inactive, are, when habituated to 


tobacco, dixposed to slothfulness, indifference, 


and weakness of the mental faculties which is 


“manifested tn careless business habits, aversion | 
to energetic and complex commercial action, a | 


BS disposition to make moncy with as little outlay of 


r 


y activity. 
= Apart 


Pare rapid. 
Faslow poison, which may not, perhaps, abbre- taining and valuable. 


enterprise or effort as possible—often leading to 

y fraudulent schemes—and an equivalent dis- 
} Position to squander money when made. In such 
cases the inertia induced by the use of the weed, 
is uncounteracted by amy necessity for physical 


from all medical how- 
ever, we have the common and offen expressed 


testimony, 


of persons who have “thought and | 


”* for numbers of years—a convic- 
unfavorable to the practice. Such 
ta to very strong evidence. It 
such evidence touches only the 
B the use. 


When used in moderation, it ds still 


B viate life, but which certainly vitiates health in a| 


"greater or less degree. 


ow 


™ not a stimulant ;—that is, 


w merce. 


~ of our readers know, 


which 
the cause of 


The nicotine, or poisonous principle, 
tobacco contains, is undoubtedly 


its deleterious effect apon Christian nations. | 
Among the Orientals, the nicotine is extracted | 
by the use of the hookah, or narghileh, as the | 
The narghileh, as it is | 
called in Persia and other parts of the East, or 


vehicle of the tobacco. 


the hookah, as it is called in India, is, 


water, by which the nicotine is detached from it, 
Rand the smoke thus purified proceeds to the lips | 
h’ of the smoker. Smoking in the East, unlike 
smoking hete, acts as a physical sedative, and 


meed, and not opium. Yet even there 
es ‘the unhicotined smoke docs not affect the phy- 
Daical health, it docs unnerve 
spirit. Time was when the Orient was the great | 
mercantile quarter of the globe, and Bagdad and | 
f Constantinople the great emporiums of 


ghileh has soothed the fiery and striving spirit, 
d the Oriental lolls, laxy and meditative, or sits 


tion from the laws of well-being, | 








as many | 
& pipe so arranged that the 
smoke from the burning tobacco passes through | 


when tobacco only is; 
» though , 


| vier*than they can be: 


But tobacco is poison- | Well-known English publication of the same name. 
used immoderatcly ita operations | It isdevoted to various matters of antiquarian and | 


and enervate the | 


com- 
' 
The soft sedative of the seductive nar- 


tly in the gorgeous and delirious calm of an | 


um dream. 
. One of the most baneful effects of even mode- 


smoking is ite tendency to deaden men ty’ blaze. 


of the man is impeded, his restless energics are 
laid to sleep, and his progress retarded. 

Yet the like every other 
question, has its other side. The use of the 
hap- 
py, is a solace to the suffering aml the poor. In 
the sad and hard state of society in which we live, | 
there are persons whose 


tobacco question, 


almost hea- 

of | 
tobacco is acheap comfort which lightens their 
spirits, 
by softening desperatic 


burdens are 
r,and to such the use 
and, it may be, often deters from crime 
m, and soothes the cares 
and perturbations which might else end in lunacy. 

The laborer, in his poor, cheerless, squalid home, 

the jaded, illv-paid employee, the | 
sailor on his desolate watch, in the damp night, 
with the wet, the cold, the storm, the unwhole- 
some vessel, and all his discomforts around him, 
and the motley multitude of the wretched and 
the poor of every condition and degree, whose 
fate is hard, and whose lives have little cheer, all 
these find a refuge and relief in the nse of the 
weed, which, bad as it is, is better to them than | 
what they might feel without it. Not only these, 


over-driven, 


| but people in higher social position, temper, with 


this narcotic, 
unendurable. 


suffering which might else 
Much and strongly as we may be | 


prove 


opposed to it, how can we take it away from them 
until we are able to supply its place with some- 
Take it away, and what remains | 

anxicty, still the discontent, 


thing better ? 

to narcotize the or | 

soothe the cares which these persons feel ? 
After all, no one 


tion for any one 


of us can settle such a ques- 
By that sense of right, ; 
existent in the heart of each and every person, 
we must be tried and guided. 
ters as in the greater things of life, 


else. 


In the minor mat- | 
the judge i 
What - 
ter can one do when he proposes to himself an | 3 
indulgence in this habit of which we speak, than | 


our own breasts must decide for us. 


| that country. 


| covered soon shoot into the mould, and then the 


cee eee a 


the on of conscience or duty. Men who are! DW ARF VEGETATION IN CHINA. ! 


The dwarf vegetation on of Otte is peculiar to | 
I have had fn my poserssion an | 
oak, two feet high, bearing acorns, and its trunk 
exhibiting all the external marks of an aged tree. 


, Ihave also had orange and citron trees of the 


same size, bearing fruit of @ yery fine flavor. One 


| of these orange trees used te produce at the same | 
moment, incipient buds, blossoms in full fiower, ! 
in a green state, | 


fruit newly set, and of full size, 
and ripe. But the greatest curiosity I had was a) 
Bamboo-tree two fect and a half high, so distorted | 
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Parw, April 9th, 1857. 
Mr. Editor of the Post: 


Very mild weather, and showers of luke-warm 


| 


began ciphering away rapidly on the back of a 
baker's van that happened to be standing In the 
street. Presently the cart moved ona few paces, 
| stopping at the house of another custdmer; the | 
philosopher following, and using bis chalk, with- | 
out heeding the motion of his « blackboard.” 
The van then pursued its course along the street, 


without perceiving a motion which entered so 
little into his calculations. Ere long, however, 
| the van, having delivered its orders, its driver 





fh a mental putiult of this deséription, the ab- | 


sent-minded astronomer drew out his ebalk, and | 


but slowly; the astronomer continuing his labors | 


! 


T had 
oy ene ANNE: A ee geeanes: Se 


. lace in ee er 
a oo ys ago, 
means of charcoal, 
The very usefhl Society to which Paris "Is in- 
| debted for its creches, or roome for the reception 
of babies and little things just able to walk (lite- 
rally mangers, in allusion to the birth of Jesus), has 
just held fts sixth annual meeting, under the au. 
| Spices of Cardinal Donnet. It was shown that 


‘as to represent a dragon with a boy seated on his | Water coming down at short intervals, are keep- | whipped up the horse, which went off at a brisk | the 52 nurseries in the Department of the Seine, 


back. 

I had avery curious Camelia Japonica ; I wever | 
heard of, of saw one like it inChina. It was of 
a unique, bright; purple color. The Chinese could | 
not have dyed it, as it bloomed in my own pos- 
session. The flower was large and its form Was | 
perfect. All these dwarfs of the vegetable world | 
were the gift of a valued friend, who took some 
pains to procure them for me; but the air of | 
Hong Kong destroyed them, as it does every 
thing else. I have seen a luchee tree, whose 


dwarfed into one or three feet: its trunk had all 
the appearance of old timber, and the branches | 4 


I have heard of an orange tree being distorted | 


of the vy 


| ing us in a deplorable state of mind ; but vege- 


| trot, leaving Arago standing in the middle of the 


“had received, during the past year, 2,300 chil- 


tation is thriving so famously on this regime of street, greatly amazed and discomfited by the | dren ; making in all 150,000 days’ nursing... Se. 
tepid baths and sunshine that one has not the | disappearance of his algebra, but totally unable | veral of the first artists of the day gave the aid of 


heart to complain. If only the mysterious vine- 
disease do not blight our prospects of delicious | 


to understand it. A few wags among his pupils | 
| woukl sometimes take advantage of this peculia- 


| their talent, musical and dramatic, to the ocea- 
sion; the proceeds of the entertainment being 


white grapes—sweet as sugar, translucent as pale | rity of their Professor, and, when he failed to | devoted to the purposes of the Society. Few 
green agate or chaleedony, browned to the hue of | make his appearance in his class at the College | modern philanthropy have been more signally 


_ ripe wheat on the side kissed by the sun, and so | 


de France, some one of them would go ont into 


altogether ecstatic to taste as well as to sight, | the streets leading to his abode, and having found 
that the thought of them fills one with something | him, would place himself before him and thus 


; out after the beloved father-land, and the soul of 
a Simon Stylites leaps up toward the mystic 


‘tapered similar to those on a natural sized tree. | beauty and beatitudes of the Unseen! grapes, in 


fact, worth all the purple ones that ever were 


| 


yearning (half sensuous, and two-thirds draw him forward to the class_room ; the Profes- 
| natural sige is that of a full-grown mulberry-tree, | poetic!) with which the heart of the exile goes | Sor, Unconscious of the ruse, chalking his calen- 


lations busily on the back thus opportunely pre- 
sented. 

Most great men have their little oddities. Dn- 
puytren, the great surgeon, who often passed for 


into the form of a man’s hand; but I did not see | Town, and which, if the promise of the season | being cold and hard, thongh he was really very 


it. 
of a full-grown tree is covered with mould, which 


| is bound round with cloth or matting, and kept | 
| day with the priests. 
| consecrated for the 


constantly wet; the fibres of the branch thus 
branch is carefully cut from the tree, the bandage | 


is removed, and it is planted in new earth. 


hence, at six sous, nay, even at four per pound. 


are distributed in 
and the bonnes 


occasion, 
the churches; and the ladies, 


The mode of dwarfing is simple ; the branch | | hold good, will probably be selling, four months | kind and generous at heart, could not endure to 
| be thanked for any of his good deeds. 

Last Sunday being Palm-Sunday, was a grand | 
Branches of box, duly ' 
| saw, waiting at the foot of the staircase, 
The , have been flocking thither in crowds, bringing | porter and his wife, with their ffve children. This 


** One day,”’ says a former pupil of the illustri- 
ons surgeon, “I was returning with Dupurytren 
As we got out of his carriage, we 
a market 


to his house. 


fibres then become roots, and thus that which was | home the consecrated sprays which they stick up | porter, two months before, was to have had his 


previously a branch on the parent tree becomes a 
trunk, bearing flowers and fruit. The buds at the 


, be dwarfed, are torn off as soon as they appear, and 
| by this means the branches are arrested in thelr | 
growth, and other buds and branches shoot out. 
After a certain time, sugar juice is applied to the 
| trunk of the dwarf-tree, by which means in- 
sects are attracted, and thus the bark is injured, 
and that knotted appearance is produced, pecu- | 


liar to old trees. When it is proposed to give | 


| Over the little crucifixes, and in the arms of | 
the little Madonnas hung above their beds, where 


Darkness, until they shall be exchanged for fresh | 
ones on the recurrence of the festival. Through | 
the week the heads of the omnibus-horses have 
| been decorated in the same manner; and all the 


| gaming have been sporting twigs of the precious | 


plant in their ragged button-holes. 


To-morrow is Good-Friday; and the usnal 


,mummeries of the day will be in full blast. San- 


to ask himself—is it right for me ?—and if his | any particular form to a tree, the branches are | day next being Easter, the confectioners and 


| 
conscience says aye, to indulge, 


refrain ? 
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By Avamu G. De Grrowsnk! 
New York. Forsale by T. B. | 


AMFRICA AnD Errore 
Dp Appleton & Ce., 
Peterson, Philadelphia 


The most remarkable work since De Tocque- | 
ville’s « ” It is noticea- 
ble its 
penetrating analysis, intelligence and gene- 
rosity of its ideas, eloquence. Its 
leading aim is to point out, with their causes, the 
which distinguish the American 
from the European social and political organism. 
America, the author thinks, has incarnated the 
idea of liberty, which, he asserts, is the cohesive 


Democracy in America. 


for its wide knowledge and erudition, 
the 


and its terse 


dissimilarities 


and constructive principle of society and govern- | 
ment, while Europe has incarnated the idea of 
authority, which is less cohesive and construc- 
tive. The author, Count Gurowski, is understood 
to be a Polish nobleman, formerly in high favor 
with the Russian government, and now an exile. 
He has been for several years, we believe, a resi- 
dent of this country, and is valued as a man who | 
combines with great intellectual gifts the results | 
of study, travel, and a fortunate and intimate ex- | 





Rae ; ‘ 
perience of European life. 


By Mrs. Jvutra Warp Hows. 
Boston. For sale by T. B. Pe 


Tue Wortn's Own 
Ticknor & Fields, 
terson, Philadelphia 


This is the play which the author of « Passion | 
Flowers”? wrote for Miss Heron, and about which 
anch a furor has been made. It has a few fine | 
lines, and some strong dramatic effects, but its | 
merits are inconsiderable in comparison with its 
faults, and it cannot hold any worthy place in 
literature. Its type isin the plays of such au- 
thors as Maturin and Shiel, to which, however, 
it is altogether inferior. 





Haxsrorp A Tale of Bacon's Rebellion. By Sr. 
Grornok Tucker. G.M West, Richmond, Virginia. 
For sale by T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 


One of the most striking pages of Virginia his- 
tory is here rendered into a romance of more than 





ordinary vigor and beauty. 





‘ 

Burxp Tom, on THE LostaxpForsxp. William | 
S. and Alfred Martien, Philadelphia. 

Eve.ys Gary, by J. Macgown. William S 
and Alfred Martien, Philadelphia. 

Tax Curvesx Svoar Cank, axp Svaarn MAKIina, | 
By Charles F. Stansbury. C. M. Saxton & Co,, | 
New York. For sale by T. B. Peterson, Phila- 
delphia. 

Sytvia, on tue Lagt Sureuerp, 
Poems, by Thomas Buchanan Read. 
MeMillan, Philadelphia. 

Scanpan, by Mrs. J. T. Bickford. 
Clark & Brown, Boston. For sale 
perthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 

Braqgeionne, THE Son or Atnos, (T. B. Pe- 
Philadelphia,) is the title of the third | 
admirable 


and other | 


Parry & 
| 


{ 


Shepard, 
H. Cow- 
| 


by 


terson, 
volume of Alexander Dumas’ 
men novels. 

American Notes ann Queries (W. Brother- 
head, Philadelphia,) is the title ofa monthly pub- 
lication recently commenced, on the plan of the 


Guards. | 


literary interest, and must prove highly enter. 





Far on the dim horizon, 
Asin the land of dreams, 

Rises a white-towered city, 
Fading ‘mid sunset gleams, 

rhe evening breeze is wreathing 
The water where I float; 

Ard in solemn measure, the sallor 
Keeps time as he rows my boat 

Once more the sunlight flashes, 
la wondrous glory round, 

And lights up the foaming water, 
W here she I loved was drowned 

— Heinrich Heine 


o> Most natures are insolvent ; 


~ 





' 


cannot satisfy 


their own wants ; have an ambition out of all pro- 
portion to their practical force, 
and beg day and night continually.— Emerson. 


Y>” Pope says: «A man should never be | 


us . | 


and so do lean | 


ashamed to own that he has been in the wrong, | 
which is but saying, in other words, that he is 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday.” | 

OF Tacrn anv Ipitenrss.—*: There! 
the entrenchment, and go tell the omtn you | 
are the idlest ware in the regiment.” « Plaise j 3 
yer riverence an’ honor,”’ replied the soldier | 
thus addre hoy ates yer riverence, ye would 
not have me go with a lie in my mouth.”’ 

OF” He that marries for beauty alone is like | 
buyers of cheap furniture—the 
caught the eye will pot endure the fireside | 


i 


leave 


| ments with age, and adds that all men eat fruit 


| jugated the increasing heat in somewhat the fol- 


| clared that they were the 


| single field, he would not be content without a 
| patch of ground on the outside for potatoes. 


' velling into foreign parts, that is to be had no 


of bamboo.—China and the Chinese. 





Of “I have passed through great hardships,”’ 
as the schooner said, after sailing through a fleet 

of iron steams Sell 

CS Mrs. Nonesogood regards every calamity | 
that happens to herself a trial, and every one that | 
happens to her friends a judgment. 

CF" Music is the most delightful, rational en- 
tertainment that the human mind can possibly 
enjoy.—Sydney Smith, 

oF" Danton, one morning, during the period | 
of anarchy in France, looked from his window, 
and said to his Lucille; « Be quiet, my dear; 
there will be no revolution to-day, for it is rain- 
ing! The French are only capable of revolt when 
the sun is shining.”’ 

o>” Sir William Temple has observed that the 
love of gardens is the only passion which aug- 


who can get it; so that the choice is only whe- 
ther one will eat good or bad; and all things 
produced in a garden, whether of salads or fruits, 
a poor man will eat better who has a garden of 
his own, than a rich man who has none. 
oF” One of the maxims of Confucius is, 
«that a man ought to change often if he would 
be constant to wisdom ;’’ and another that «in 
the state wherever we are, perseverance im well 
doing consists not so much in not falling, as to 
rise again as often as we fall.”’ 
As 1x India, one day, an Englishman sat, 
With a smart native lass at the window ; 
‘Do your widows burn themselves? pray tell me 
that?’’ 
Said the pretty, iaquisitive Hindoo, 
‘Do they burnt’? the gentleman sald, 
‘ With a flame not t0 easy to amother— 
Our widows, the moment one husband Is dead, 
Immediately burn—for another !"’ 


0G” Hor.—A grammarian, last summer, con- 


lowing style :—«« Hot, hotter, hottest; hottentot, 
hottentoter, hottentotest; hottentotissimo, hot- 
tentotissimus, hot as an oven, hot as two ovens, 
hot as four ovens,, hot as seven ovens hot. 
Up again, brother! heed not a fall! 
Rough is the highway, slips chance to all! 
Rise to your feet, then! have a good heart, 
Now, looking forward, make a fresh start. 
Up, then, and onward; never despair, 
Mora may be cloudy, noon may be fair 
o>” In times of yore a good housewife hay- 
ing received a pound of coffee, boiled it and 
served it up with parsicy and butter, She de- 
worst peas that she had 
| ove r seen, as she had boiled them two hours, and 
yet they remained quite hard! 
oS” The common trinkets of literature are 
continually changing their form, but its diamonds 
are never out of fashion. 
OS” Tux Discoxtenrep Farwer.—Lorenzo 
Dow once said of a grasping, avaricious farmer, 
that if he had the whole world enclosed in a 


oo” A Harp Hir.—< Dr. Emmons, can you 
tell me what Iam to understand by the soul of 
man?’’? ‘No,’ was the reply; I cannot tell a 
man that hasn't gol any.’’ 

O>” There is an inscription on a tombstone at 

La Point, Lake Superior, which reads as follows : 
« John Smith, accidentally shot as a mark of af- 
fection by his brother,”’ 


ov” « Waar’s tx a Nawe.’’—Beware of top- 
heavy names, such as Byron, Washington, and 
Shakspeare, which only serve to belittle the 
wearer. Better by half call them all John and 
Mary. Give them good, plain, manly, spelling- 
book titles, and then if any man nicknames your 
child, prosecute him for slander. 

OG” There is undoubtedly a sensation in tra- 


where else; but itis more pleasing at the time 
than lasting.— Haslitt. 


o> « Oh!” said the charming Miss Flounceto- 


and if no, to bent into shape, and retained by means of pieces | egg-deale rs are coming out in great glory, all the 


children of Paris are on the qui rive for their 


| @ufs de Pagues, (Easter eggs.) These are of 


various kinds, made of chocolate, or of sugar, 


and of all sizes, from eggs as big as peas, under 
the tutelary brooding of a humming-bird, and 


contained in a tiny basket or nest of moss, to the 
great eggs of the ostrich and cavoar, which open 
in two valves like a box, and disclose to the eyes 
of their delighted little recipients, dolls, sewing- 


tackle, knife and fork, crucifix and rosary, a little 


mirror, a fan, a bracelet, a brush and comb, and 
other surprises too numerous to mention. The 
prettiest of these Easter-gifts—as much looked 
for French children as are New Year's presents 
—are the nests full of eggs, with a beautiful bird 
setting upon them, and perched in the branches 
of trees, which trees display their verdure, flowers, 
and fruit, with lavish abundance, in a pretty gar- 
den with sanded alleys, fower-beds, and a Swiss 
cottage delicately constructed of white wood, or 
gaily-painted, as the case may be. Some of the 
large nesta, presided over by a large and glossy 
bird of Paradise, with rainbow plumage, and 
glorious tail, are really extremely beautiful. After 
the New Year, which surpasses all other periods 
in shoppy splendor, the boatiques of the toy, 
chocolate, and sugar-plum dealers are more bril- 
liant at Easter than at any other part of the year. 
The kindly French heart retains in after life as 
much of the child (we will not say the childish, 
though we should perhaps not be very far out,) 
that it has always a large place for little people ; 
and their pleasures, amusements, and happiness 
are always taken largely into considoration by the 
rest of the world, 

The Famous Golden Rese, which the Pope 
blesses every spring, and sends as a mark of 
spocial favor to some prince, princess, or charch, 
has just received the Pontifical benediction; but 
it is not yet known who will be the fortunate re- 
cipient this year. Last Spring’s rose was given 
to the Empress of the French; it is about a foot 
and a half high—a bush in fact—containing a mass 
of branches and flowers, the central blossom being 
the one on which the « benediction’? has de- 
scended, 

While the churches are crowded with fashion- 
ables during the early hours of the day, the 
nightly gaictics, already referred to as going on 
here with such uncommon vigor, do not suffer 
from the matutinal devotions of the leaders of 
fashion and display. Not content with invading 
the regions of the drama, and contesting their 
laurels with professional actors, the gay world has 
taken to giving amateur concerts, and is applaud- 
ing its own musical accomplishments aa highly as 
its dramatic powers. Thus, a few nights ago, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Walewski, (an 
‘irregular’? cousin-german of his majesty the 
Emperor,) gave a concert, in which took part 
Madame Juva, Mm’lle Chotard, Prince Pouia- 
towski, and the Count Aguado. Ali the noble 
performers were rapturously applauded by their 
noble audience. 

Many of the Americans here, so conspicuous 
for the zeal with which they take part in the gaieties 
of the capital, are suddenly disturbed in their 
dissipation, by the unwelcome failure of Messrs. 
Greene & Co., the American bankers. On some 
of these, as also, (and still more cruelly, from 
their comparative poverty,) on some of the sub- 
ordinate members of the American Logation here, 
this failure will weigh rather heavily; for it is not 
given to everybody to put up with pecuniary or 
other losses with the sang-froid that distinguishes 
some few of the world’s philosophers, under the 
vexations and damages of this «troublesome 
world.’ Of this sort of heroism, the late astrono- 
mer Arago wasa striking example. The favorite 
ornament of the study of the great Savan, was a 
curious and magnificent barometer, given him, if 
I remember rightly, by Sir Humphrey Davy, and 
that must have cost at least two hundred guineas. 
An old servant, one fine morning, in the too 





fits, what a sweet dress isa sailor’s! See that open 
collar, with its black silk tie! How romantic! I 
declare it is perfectly enchanting.”’ « Well, if it 


zealous manipulation of feather-brush and duster, 
whisked from its nail the splendid instrument, 


| Which broke to pieces on the floor. The old ser- 
is enchanting and romantic,’’ said the growling 


vant, knowing how highly his master prized it, 


old papa, “why don’t you embody the idea in | stood aghast, speechless, at seeing the mischief. 


one word, and call it neckromantic ?”’ 


O>” Norminoe Lixe a Triat.—A young gentle- | 


man, the other day, asked a young lady what she 
' thought of the married state in general. «Not 
, Knowing, I cannot tell,’’ was the reply; “but if 


you and I would put our heads together, I could 
' soon give you a definite answer.’ | 


03” Don't put too much confidence in a lover's | 
vows and sighs,’ said Mrs. Partington to her 
niece ; 


and eyes like an asterisk, but such things oftener 
come from a tender head thap @ tender heart.” 


“Tis of no consequence,” said Arago, gently, 
“only I think it must be going to rain, for cer- 
_ tainly I never saw my barometer so low.” 

Arago’s absentness of mind was, however, at 
_ least as remarkable as his passive philosophy.— 
When going through the streets, pondering some 
terribly complex computation, he would work out 
| his problem on « wall, a door, or a shutter, labor- 
| ing away with his chalk, in perfect unconscious- 


‘let him tell you that you have lips like | nese of the world around him, and passing half- 
varnish that strawberries and cream, checks like a tarnation, 


} It is related of him that one day, being absorbed 


a-day rooted to the spot, while his appointments 
at school and elsewhere were totally forgotten. 


| into his division of the hospital, 
j extremity of the branches which are inte snded to ; they will do sentinel-duty against the Powers of | to cure him without amputation. 


| leg amputated; Dupuytren saw him, took him 
and set himself 

He succeeded, 
,and the porter, now recovered, had just been 
dismissed from the hospital. He had come, with 
his family, to thank their benefactor. As soon 
as he saw us alight, he took off his cap and bow- 
ed low to the doctor, while the mother and the 
children fell on their knees, and poured out their 
thanks in chorus, and a little mite of a boy, the 
youngest of the lot, scrambling quickly to his 
feet, toddled up to the doctor with a nosegay al- 
most too big for his arms to hold. The doctor, 
though surprised and touched by the scene, took 
not the slightest notice of the expressions of gra- 
titude poured forth by these poor people ; but he 
seated himself on the first step of the broad stone 
staircase, lifted the child upon his knee, and be- 
gan to chat with him so much to his satisfaction, 
that the little man was on the most intimate 
terms with him at once. Dupuytren, who was 
extremely fond of children, was adored by them, 
for he had a way with them that opened their 
little hearts ina moment. So the child hardly 
found himself on the great man’s knee, before he 
informed his new friend that there was to be a 
grand dinner given, that very evening, at the 
Petite Hotte, in honor of his father’s return, by 
the porters of the market. « And thou wilt come, 
too; say thou wilt come, too,’ added the child, 
using this familiar form of speech, (mark the pe- 
culiar intimacy) and putting his hands coaxingly 
round the doctor’s neck. «To be sure I will, 
mon ami,’ returned the doctor, in the same 
strain; ‘I will come and drink a glass of wine 
with thee.’ And patting the child kindly on the 
head, he set him on the ground, took the proffer- 
ed bouquet, with a friendly nod to the porter and 
his wife, and rapidly mounted the staircase to his 
apartment.”” 

The doctor was as good as his word. Though 
exceedingly busy, he managed to find time to 
look in upon the festive scene at La petite Holte, 
drank a glass of wine, as he had promised, with 
his little friend, talked with the good folks as- 
sembled In honor of his recovered patient, and 
having won the hearts of the whole assembly, 
shook hands with the honest porter and his 
friends, and went off; the guesta all declaring 
that if any mischance ever sent them to the hos- 
pital, they would let themsclres be treated by 
nobody but him. «T have seldom passed a plea- 
santer quarter of an hour,” said Dupuytren, 
when recounting to me the scene; “ what vigor- 
ous chests, what magnificent muscles! and we, 
in our absurd disdain, account these honest Her- 
cules our inferiors !” 

The suicide-mania, which forms so striking a 
characteristic of the French, is constantly on the 
increase, and the forms it assumes are oftea 
almost as comical as its spirit is tragical. Think of 
a father, mother, little danghter and dog, all depart- 
ing this life on the fumes of red-hot charcoal! 
Think of an old creature of 76, so impatient to 
be off, that she makes four desperate attempts on 
her lite before succeeding tn getting rid of it! 
Tho first time, having thrown herself off one of 
the bridges, she was fished out by a boatman. A 
few days afterwards she hung herself, but the 
concierge espied her position through the key- 
hole, forced open the door, and cut her down 
just in time to save her life. No sooner was she 
recovered from this attempt, than she shut her- 
self up in her room, with her cat and a pan of 
charcoal; but pussy, finding the experiment 
disagreeable, dashed against the window with 
such force, that she broke a pane, letting herself 
out upon the leads, and the fresh afr in upon her 
mistress. Buta few days afterwards, the old 
lady, determined to prevent all chance of further 
disappointment, locked her cat out of her room, 
carefully stuffed the chimney, the keyhole, and 
the window, with rags and cotton, lighted a con- 
ple of great pans of charcoal, and succeeded in 
giving up the ghost before any suspicion had 
been excited in the house. She was well off, and 
appeared to have no particular cause for dislik- 
ing existence. 


Another case of self-destruction, among the 
numbers reported every day by the police, is that 
of a poor inventor, a native of Munich, who had 
act his heart on perfecting the curious caterpillar 
lace produced in some parts of Germany. This 
lace, which is said to be remarkably beautiful, is 
thus obtained: A paste, prepared from the 
leaves most in favor with these insects, being 
spread over a slab or stone, or any smooth sur- 
face, the operator, with a fine camel’s hair pencil, 
dipped in olive oil, traces the portions of the de- 
sign which are to be left uncovered by the little 
weavers; in other words, the interstices of the 
future fabric. The stone is then placed on the 
ground in a slanting position, a number of the 
caterpillars being placed at its base. These in- 
secta, whose thread is remarkably fine and strong, 
at once begin to devour the paste, creeping up- 
wards in search of it, and carefully avoiding the 
oll. As they crawl up, they spin incessantly ; and 
their webs, enlaced together over the surfice of 
the stone, form a magnificent tissue, excessively 
delicate, yet exceedingly strong. A veil thus 
fabricated, 264 inches by 17, weighs but a grain 
and ahalf. Nine equare feet of this novel tissue 
weigh only four grains and one-third ; while the 





| useful than the opening of these creche. Large, 

airy, quiet rooms, furnished with bassinets and 
every requisite for the cleanliness and feeding of 
the infants, and the means of instruction and 
amusement for children just learning to use their 
limbs and their tongues, are abundantly provided. 
The children are separated according to three di- 
visions of age; all are carefully tended by Sisters 
of Charity, the mothers coming in from their 
work to suckle their babies as often as they 
please, and those who are brought up by hand 
being fed at stated times. The larger children 
alsc have two little repasts daily. The charge 
for each child is but a few sous daily, while the 
mother is thus enabled to devote the day to some 
profitable avocation. 

A very curious case has just been tried here 
by the Court of Cassation. The Abbe Fortinga 
benevolent old country curate of St. Levis, in 
Auxerre, has a wonderful knack of setting disle- 
cated bones, curing sprains, and local injuries to 
nerves. He uses neither medicine, bandages nor le- 
tions; but simply replaces the injured parts and 
presses gently on them with his hands, His fame is 
30 great that people go to him from miles around. 
Having been once fined by the local court fer 
** the illegal exercise of surgery,”’ the old priest, 
since that time, has always sent for the regular 
‘* health-officer”’ of St. Levis, refusing to under- 
take any case except in his presence, and with 
his assent. The class of troubles he cures (and 
he never attempts any other) are cured by him 
in a few minutes; dislocated shoulders, sprained 
ankles, &c., getting well under his touch as 
though by magic. He never accepts a fee, and 
is so much beloved and respected that the fine 
of one franc to which he was sentenced by the 
Dogberrys of the district, was much blamed ; and 
he went on “doing good” as before. A short 
time ago the thing came to the knowledge of the 
Procureur-Imperial, who, in his zeal for the let- 
ter of the law, determined to put a stop to his 
proceedings, and had him condemned to a fine of 
fifteen francs and a month's imprisonment. Against 
this decision of the local authorities appeal was 
made by the cure and his friends to the Court of 
Cassation, to which appertains the supreme de> 
cision in all cases. A great number of highly 
respectable people, among whom were ten honest 
ouvriers cured by the Abbe, were present in 
court; and detailed with great zeal and gratitu@e 
the particulars of their cures. The health-offices, 
the maire, and several physicians were also pre- 
sent, and fully confirmed the testimony of the 
witnesses, Interrogated as to his mode of cure, 
the venerable, white-headed cure declared that 
he did not comprehend it himself, that he was 
conscious of being able to cure by the pression of 
his fingers, this class of cases, but no others; and 
that he supposed others could do as much if they 
tried. After long and patient investigation, the 
court gave a verdict—stating that such an action 
as that proved to be exerted by the Abbe Fortin, 
in presence of the proper medical authorities, and 
under their sanction, no medicine being given, 
and no fee accepted, did not fall under the pros 
visions of the law; and consequently annulled 
the sentence of the local court, and left the Abbe 
at liberty to continue his charitable ministra- 
tions. QUANTUM, 





Funny Races at Bewaar.—At Bengal, some 
curious stakes have been established—among 
others, « The Matrimonial Stakes.”’ The princi- 
pal condition of this race is, that the rider who 
happens to be the winner, is allowed, as the meed 
of his victory, to choose from the unmarried 
ladies of the station, one, who, by the rules of 
the race, is obliged to marry him. She must 
take him for better or for worse,” though he 
may prove much worse than she takes him fof. 

Another very eccentric stake is called « The 
Cheroot Stakes.”” Each rider, on starting, is 
obliged to light a cigar or cheroot, and to keep it 
alight until he reaches the winning post, by no 
means an easy matter to be accomplished. The 
distance to be run is generally two mile heats, 80 
that the quantity of smoke to be consumed is nq 
trifling one. The start takes place under a perfect 
clowd, each person puffing like a steam engine at 
first, to secure a good light ; and at the word « off” 
away goes the smoky congregation at tip-top pace. 
Some pull suddenly up, for a reasog inexplicable 
to the looker-on. Others belt in the direction of 
their bungalows, apparently by mutual consent of 
horse and rider; whilst some manage te pull 
through without retaining a light, and, perhaps, 
one or two of the most inveterate smokers “ come 
in” in as thick a clond as they departed with, 
The quantity of smoke swallowed is too plainly” 
indicated by the pale faces of those whose first 
trial at the “ Cheroot Stakes” has proved to them 
that it is not such an easy undertaking as ft ap- 
pears. The second heat is generally left to a se-" 
lect few, a8 a natural consequence—at the term!-— 
nation of which, both winners and losers are glad_ 
enough to relieve their smoke-dried palates with” 
bumpers of pale ale; and for the next 
race dinners, race balls, and gaiety of every de 
scription, are the sole occupation to be found at” 
cantonments. 
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Darawine « Maer Cracir.—Reuchiin, an Au 
trian sage, was once detained in an inn when it» 
was raining very heavily, and, of course, had a: 
book with him. The rain had driven into the 
common room a large number of persons, whe » 
were making a great noise. To quiet them, 
Reuchlin called for a piece of chalk, and drew » 
with it a circle on the table before which he sat. 
Within the circle he then drew a cross; and also. 
within it, on the right side of the cross, he placed 
with great solemnity a cup of water; on the left 
he stuck a knife upright; then placing a book—a: 
Hebrew one—within the mysterious circle, be ~ 
began to read, and the spectators who had gather» 
ed around him, with their mouths agape, patient. » 
ly waited for the consequence of this conjuratios. - 
The result was, that he finished the chapter be © 
was reading without being distressed even by & 
whisper of disturbance. 


09” Great men lose somewhat. of their greate 
ness by being near us; ordinary men gain mack, 








same extent of surface of silk gauze weighs 137 | —Landor. 
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« We shall meet aguin,” sald Me, Hardy, an 
he-sat alone with his wife, helding her small 
shadowy hand in his, jast as the twilight began 
te draw its dusky curtaine areund them. His 
voice trembled ; for he had spoken in answer to 
her remark that, in a very little while, she would 


ainall 
Searcely any indleation ef the changes which 


aeually attend the setting-in of spring eze yet 
| observable. Until after the prormenades of Long- 
champs nothing can be definitively known re- 
| specting the noveltivs likely to obtain favor du- 
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CHAPTER XX. | 


of the District his face. 


pass away. 

«| know not how that may be,”’ she said, very 
quietly, and fixing her large, glittering cyes upon | 
«In the world to which I am going, | 
the laws of association are not as the laws of this | 
world, John.” 

“Oh, Janc! what am I to understand by 





_ Between Mrs. Hardy and Mrs, Percival the yoice, | 
closest intimacy continued. They were indeed | 


sister spirits, Both had passed through the fire, 
and both were purer for the ordeal. Mrs. Per- 
cival was wiser and stronger; and though the an- 
guish of her soul had been great, no faltering of 
@tep or fainting by the way oceurred. Asa true 
woman, whe bad drawn to the side of a suffering 
sister, and extended a hand for support and guid- 
ence. 
ministrations, faithful to the highest good her 
friendship. Neither was happy in her marriage 
eclation—neither had found the sonl’s true com- 
parion—ret, in no instance fn all their most inti- 
mate intercourse, had either of them uttered a 
word of reproach against her husband. Perso- 
mally, no reference involving censure or dislike 
‘was cver made to them. That was’an indelicacy 
of which neither was capable. And yet both 
fully comprehended the other's relation; and 
each gained strength from the other to act the 
wife’s part faithfully, if not lovingly. 

Two years of a new and better life for Mrs. 
Hardy pasved, changing her whole appearance to 
euch a degree, that all who remembered her for- 
mer drooping form, and shrunken, depressed 
@vuntenance, wondered as they looked upon her. 
To ber hevband, she was, and had been from 
the beginning of this new state, a mystery. Had 
be ever eomprohonded her ? 

And sow snother cycle in her life seemed to 


, tion, or repulsion, will be mutaal. 


Wise had been her counsels, loving her | 


« Only,” sho replied, «that in the heavenly” 
life, spiritual qualities conjoin. They will be 
near each other, who are alike in good; and 
they will be distant from each other, who aro 
dissimilar as to life and affection. The attrac- 
But only God 
knows our real internal states, by which the f- 
wire is determined. Lf it is well with us as to) 
these, we need have no concern.”’ 

Mr. Hardy felt the words of his wife like sharp | 
thrusts of glittering steel. How calmly she spoke! 
What a placid, almost angelic expression was in | 


_ her countenance, as she talked of the laws of con- 


junction and dissociation in the future life—laws 
which, if they really prevailed, would hold them | 
apart forever! 


“J know not how that may be. In the) 


world to which I am going, the laws of associa- | 


tion are not as the laws of this world.’’ Such 


was her calm, even-toned answer, to his almost 


' Heaven. 


/ and sat silent for many minutes. 


tearfully uttered assurance of a mecting in| 
It was thus she removed frem under | 
his feet the frail support on which they rested, | 
as the waters of sorrow commenced to roar | 


around him, He covered his face with his hands, | 


«Can you not forgive the past?) Oh, Janc! if, 
through blind error, I wronged you once, have I 


‘not sought in all possible ways, to make atone- | 


have been completed; for there was another | 


change. The feeble, exhausted body, which had 
caught a fresh vigor from the reanimating spirit, 
end put on the beautiful semblance of health, be-. 
g@2n to fail steadily but surely. The cheek paled 
@uce more, the step grew slow and feeble, the 
eye weary. Ere the days went down the delicate 


framework of her body was oppressed by exhaus- | 


tion. 

Quickest to observe this was her husband, and 
first to propose change and relaxation. All that | 
care and kindness on his part could do; 
the physician’s art could accomplish—availed 
mot. The life sources of her being were exhaust- | 
ed. Dally the wasting of her body went on,. 


| 


all that | 


watil she seemed only a shadow that might flit | 


away. 


Even amid al! this wasting of the feeble body | 
and waning of its life, did she grow more and | 


more attractive in the eyes of her husband. 


He | 


felt the angelic parity of her character, and trem- | 


bled as the fatal trath of her quick removal grew from my eyes!” 
How he longed to win the : 


daily more apparent. 
fove of hor purified spirit—to draw her into him- 
oars possess her as his own; and he became 

© more cager,as the steady recession of her | 
@pirit went on, and the sad conviction intruded | 
ttself that, in a very little while, he would sec 
her on earth no more. 

In no case did Mrs. Hardy repel her husband— 
tn no case manifest, to his perception, the entire 
alienation of her life from his. Gentle, kind, 
earnest, thoughtful—she never failed in service, 
antil the steady accumulation of good deeds 
teally oppressed him. 

«‘ Do not think so much of my comfort, Jane,” 
he would remark, sometimes, when met by new 
proofs of her loving care for bis pleasure. « Think 
more of yourvelf.”’ 

Mr. Hardy felt the heavenly warmth of the | 
amile that would play around her lips and over 
her countenance, but the source of that smile 
was hidden from his eyes. It lay too far down 
in the deep places of her soul for his dim vision to | 
reach. It was the smile of an angel, born of 
heavenly joy in knowing that a truer and better 
life was kindling in the heart of one who had 
leng been raled by the spirit of selfishness. 

Liow the strong man bowed himself at the feet | 
ef angelic beauty! He was gentle as a child— 
tendcr as a woman—devoted asa lover. All the’ | 
hours of the day seemed spent in thonghtful | 
care for his wife. In the morning he lingered at 
the bedside, and in the evening hastened home to 
take his place near her pillow, and hold within 
his grasp her shadowy hand. 

What a new spirit pervaded the household !— 
what a new life was born amoug the children! 
It had been onc of the things nearest to the 
heart of the failing wife and mother to create 





@ (ruc sympathy between the children and their that word! Let me hear your lips recall it!’’ 
father, so that when she passed from among them, | And Mr. Hardy bent over her with a counte- 
they might draw together by the powerful attrac- nance full of anguish. 


tion of love. And she had not worked in vain. | 


| Mrs. 


| be anything bat u true wife.’’ 


ment ?"’ 

Mr. Hardy looked up, and spoke with a sud- 
den energy. 

A shadow dimmed the face of his wife, 
tears sprang to her eyes. | 

‘© We have both need of forgiveness, John,” 
she replied; «1 perhaps, most of all. We can- | 
not conceal it from ourselves, if we would, that | 
_ the current of our lives did not run smoothly at | 
the beginning, nor for a long time afterwards. 
The cords that bound us together, were not 
silken, and light as gossamer to bear; but heavy 
and galling as links of iron. I blame myself in 
many things. I was not a true, self-forgetting, | 
| loving wife to you, John, I did not make your | 
home a happy onc. I struggled and grieved, and | 
made myself wretched, when I should have | 
thought of your comfort, and striven, in fulfil. | 
ment of my marriage rows, to make yon happy.” 

‘Dear Jane! say no more! your words pierce | 
me Ifke arrows!’? Mr. Hardy laid a finger upon 
her lips. ‘Oh, if the scales had sooner fallen | 


and | 


“If Thad helped you to remove them!”’ said | 
Hardy, slmost mournfully; «beth would | 
have suffered less. But I was young, and weak | 


fathers. I did not comprehend your wants and | 
wishes—and you did not understand me. I never | 
meant to act in opposition, and never did, wilful- 
ly and perversely—that is to give you pain. Bat 
I could not hide all signs of anguish, when your | 
words were accusations. Nor could I always 
look smiling and cheerful, when my heart was 
aching. I say this now, only that yon may do 
me justice in your thoughts. I would not have 
you think of me, after I am gone, as one who, 
from design, and to gratify an evil purpose, made 
the home cheerless which she had promised to 
fill with sunlight. God gave me power after- | 





| wards to rise above that weakness of my nature | 


which so long held me in bondage to suffering ; | 
and I was able to be to you, my husband, all that | 
I desired to be from the beginning. If yon had 


| helped me, and borne with me at the tirst—if you 
| had been gentler and more forbcaring—if you | 
| had laid your hand lightly on what seemed wrong | 


—if you bad regarded me as a weak, inexpe- | 
rienced girl, sensitive to a fault, yet full of the | 


| purest love for you, and not as a matured, 


thoughtful woman, with a strong purpose to have | 
her way, you would have judged me more cor- 
rectly, and it would have been better for us both. 
But the past is past, and I turn to it only for jus- | 
tice, not to wound. Forgive me for what I have | 
now said, if it has given you any paiv. I cannot, 
, in pasting with yon, perhaps forever, leave on 
' your mind the impression that I ever meant to 
Forever! 


“ Forever, Jane! Oh, do not my 





Mrs. Hardy did not reply for some moments. 


For a time, Helen, her oldest danghter, remained | ' Then she said, giving utterance to the truths she 

like ice towards her father. Thought and per-| %W because they were truths, and best there-_ 
eoption had, through his cruelty in separating her , fore to be spoken, even if they failed to present 
from her uodae, acquired toe rapid a develop- | Comfort. There were few signs of earthly emo- | 
ment; and the woman’s instincts gained maturity | tion in her low voice, that was musical with an-| power of a man to trample upon a hoart that pro- 
faster than the woman's self-controlling reason. | Selic affections. 


The cold selfighness of her father shocked and | 


« A woman's heart, John, is a strange instru- | 


repelled her, aud there were periods when, but | | ment, and few men have hearned to play upon it | 
€or her mother, she would have fied from his. | skillfully. In most cases, the bold hand is dashed | 


| roughly among its delieate strings, shattering 


At length Mrs. Hardy suceceded in creating, in %0m, straining others, and putting out of tune | 
tho mind of her daughter a feeling of kindness forever chords that would have trembled with | jj the interposing barriers. 


towards her father. She began by assigning to ' delightfal harmonies. 
fer the daily performance of a certain service | love. 


@hat she knew would gratify him. An expres- | 


sion of pleasure on the part of her father was, °F Heaven can bind its impulses. 


It is woman’s nature to 
To her, love is an eternal necessity. But, 
this love is a free principle. No power jn earth | 


, Speaking. 
| this?” There was gricf in the tones of his | 


| deep places of her soul, 


here, it will surely be corrected when we pass up that could mot be repressed; for he was not pre- 
high. Of one thing we may be certain, the | pared for so calmly spoken and 90 distinct a de- 
quality of our life in this world, will deter- | nial of his suit. 


mine our associations there—aad we will desire 
none others.”’ 


Mr. Hardy had bowed his head while she was. 


It was some momeuts before he look- 


| whe added, as if to extinguish all hope 


ed up. When he did so, his face was poler, his | 


eyes heavy, and his countenance wore a dreop- 
ing aspect. What sharp arrows of conviction 
were in the words of his wife! Stwadily he 
gazed into her face, wondering end sorrowful, 
while every moment the conviction grew stronger 
that their separation was to be an eternal one. 
That her pure spirit would ascend up higher than 
he could ever ascend, and claim companionship 
with apirita of a diviner casence. 

Neither made any remark for some time, and 
then the theme was changed. Not again, even 
remotely, was the subject of their unhappy lives 
referred to by cither. Mrs. Hardy had not 
spoken to wound, but from a sense of duty. If 
pain followed her words, it was a salutary pain. 
It would be better for him to comprehend the 


inevitable laws of retribution—better for his fu- 
ture and eternal state, in contrast with which all | 


finite considerations were as dust aguinst gold in 
the balance. 

A few days later, and the closing scene was 
enacted. With the last fluttering of her pulses, 
the last faint sigh that parted ber lips, and gently 
moved her bosom, Jobn Hardy felt that he had 
indeed parted with his wife forever! (God had 
given him, as a companion, a true, loving spirit, 


| who would have been an angel in hin house ; 


but, in bis selfish blindoess, he bad wronged anid 
cruelly oppressed her from the beginning; and 
when his cyes were opened, and he saw the celes- 
tial beauty of ber character, she was fading from 
the varth, and rising npwards. It was too lat! 
Alas! Alas! How many, like John Hardy, 
have made a similar discovery too late! A very 


| different man was he, from that time henceforth. 
Among the last words of his dying wife were 
She is | 


these. ‘Be very tender with Helen. 
more like me than any of our children.’’ Did he 
forget them? No! They seemed all the while 
_ sounding in his ears. In form and features, as 


woman, capable of the highest happiness. 


« Never !"’ with what a deep, calm earnestness 
was the word spoken. “ Never!’’ 
peated with evena deeper emphasis. +“ Never!" 
mind of her lover. 

« Helen.” 
and held it very tightly, even though she made a 
feeble eflort to remove it. «© Helen—dear Helen! 
This must not be, 
words I have just spoken, nor add others of like 
Truly have I told you of my love 
that can never die, If Lam offensive to you 

«No, Edwanl,”’ was the quick answer, break 
ing in upon the words he waa about uttering, 


a lowe 


import. 


“you are more highly esteemed than any other | 


man as a friend and brother. Be still to mea 


friend and brother. But seek no nearer relation- 


ship—for I am resolved to pass through this mor- | 
No man’s hap- 


tal existence unfettered and free. 


piness shall be marred by the unharmonious ac- | 
tion of my life, and I will not risk the destruc- | 


tion of my own through want of harmony in an- 
other life that is indissolubly linked to mine.”’ 

“Oh! Helen! Sister'—if you will let me call 
you by no dearer name—-but sister only now—in 
what false school have you learned this strange 
philosophy ?"’ 

‘“T have learned it in the stern school of life, 
Edward,’ was answered with nnwavering calm- 
news, * Very carly I took my first lessons— 
early were my eyes opened to the roal, sad, heart- 
breaking realities around me. And I have been 
a lewrner and an observer ever since, That my 


very 


mother was not a happy woman | need not tell | 


you, Edward; and yet, she was a true, loving 
A 
truer, better, and more loving woman than I ever 
will be. 


would have passed along beantifully and tranquil- 


‘ly like a pleasant stream through grussy mea- 


| well as in disposition, Helen was like her mother, 


and now that her mother’s presence was removed, 
this likeness grew daily more apparent. In 
stature, carriage, and voice, she resembled her 
mother as muchas incountenance and disposition, 
And so a loving remembrance of the lost one was 
kept ever in the mind of Mr. Hardy. 

The thonghtful, never-wearving, affectionate 
care of the father, now turned with undying de- 


wards bim an almost entire alienation, and whose | 


| vain life? 


dows. 


rocky channels, was lost for a time 


for one of His wronged and suffering children.” 

«If she had not married,” said the young man, | 
slowly and impressively, 
| been born. Think of that, 


‘you would never have 
and then answer, if 
her life, even though passed jo suffering, was a 
Can you turn all your consciousness 
inward, and after considering yourself aa you are, 


wish that you had gover received the gift of being, | 


or that you had been endowed with any other in- 
| dividuality than your own /"’ 
votion upon his oldest ehild—who had felt to- 


remembrunces of the past were painfully vivid— 
he replied, 


won finally her love and contidence; and wann 
affection took the place of daty. 


! 


* Your questions bewilder me, Edward,’ 
\ the maiden, seeming almost to catch her breath. 
« Try to answer thein to your own satisfaction,” 


’ said 


««T can never hope to do that. As Tain, God 


Mr. Hardy grew old rapidly after the death of |! made me; and I ask put to be changed, except 


his wife. 


life in the bosom of his family. 
and permanently old, 
he luid down the burden of mortality. Helen 
was still numarried. But her life was beautiful. 


She was the maiden-sister, caring for all, beloved | enduring conclusion. 
| by all, and diffusing around her a heavenly at- | ness In the keeping of any man! 


mosphere, that made her presence an inspisation. 
And so her existence moved on like a quiet | 
strewn, glassing the daily sunshine, and bearing | 


| along tts way health, greenness, and beauty. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


As Helen, the oldest sister, advanced through 
the cycle of womanhood, and all the pure excel- 


| lence of her character impressed itself in beanty 


on her conntenance, she won the love of many; 
and many suitors came to bor, speaking words that 
rarely sound in a maiden’s ears without making 
her heart leap. But when she looked down iato 
her spirit, and recalled as much of her mother’s 
| history as she could comprehend, she shuddered 
and shrank back from the thought of marriage, 
She felt that she dared not meet the chances. 


| deep yearning for companionship—and for a love, 
the foundations of which were laid far down in the 


compensation—she did not even seek, in lieu 


| thereof, this shadow for the abiding substance. 


Among the suitors for the hand of Helen was | 
' one, 


a young man named Edwurd Linton. He was 
worthy to possess her, and that is making a large | 
admission in his favor. As he approached, she 
receded; as he sought to unlock the door of 
| heart, she double-bolted it upen the inside. 


«I have seon one heart withered ap; ono life | kind 


Mere friendship was no | 


stooping, and life-weary, Nfe, which are wholly different. 
Edward—have deeply | 
' pondered it in my heart, and you know my life | 
I will not trust my happi- | 
The risk is too | 


| 


| 


/man can rightly anderstand a woman. 





| 
| 
a 


He separated himself almost entirely from evil to good. But for marriage, that is a | 
from years of indulgence by the tenderest of | from common society, and lived akind of hermit- | new condition of life, voluntarily assumed ; an | 
Ten years later, | attempted union of a man’s life with a woman’s 


I have thought 
long and often of this, 


great.’”’ 
‘You may trust it in my hands safely,” 
the answer, in tones of winning tenderness. 
“It isin vain, Edward. I question not your 
high honor, nor your deep sincerity, 


was 


There 
are wants fo hor nature—capacities for loving and | 


suffering—that lie too deep down in her soul for 


the plnmmmet line of his perceptions to reach. No, 
Edward—I understand myself too well to risk 
everything inthe experiment of marriage. 


human hand can unboose, both wowld be wretched. 
If I were miserable, could you be happy? 
possible !”’ 

‘It grieves me to hear you speak thus, Helen,”’ 


And yet, trne woman as she was, she felt a | replied her lover—‘ grieves me deeply for your 
* @ « . 9 * 


sake as wellas my own. Your views have bv- 
come strangely warped—your feelings are mor- 
bid, not healthy.” 

«¢ Just the reason why I should not marry, Ed- 
and one of the reasons why I will not. I 


| admit all you say. My life has not been a healthy 


I have had experionces that changed the 
child-life into the woman’s-life too carly, and 
gave to ita morbidly sensitive development. I 


ber | should be forever in danger of misapprehension. | 


It was re- | 
in the | 


The young man grasped her hand, 


] will not say over again the | 


If she had not married, Edward, her life 


Bat it fretted and chafed for years among | 
in the hot | 

sands of an arid desert; and only became clear ; 
‘and fertilizing at last through God’s infinite love | 


But no} 


Not | 

| 
alone would I be the loser, should the experi- | 
ment prove disastrous—you would be the loser | 
also. Bonnd together for life, in bonds that no | 


Im- | 


, day. (TO BK CONTINUED.) 
‘ 





THE COMET. 


BY O. W. HOLMES 


The Comet’ He is on his way, 
And singtag as he fire; 

Phe whizzing planets shrink before 
The spectre of the skies; 

Ah orbs burn biue 


And satellites tura pale 


well may regal 
ea million ecuble nutes ef head 


len billlon leagues of tall! 


On n by whietl 
Ihe flu aud he fn ies 
turte het to the left 


spheres of jigght 
shes 
He 
lle aske Chem not th 
(ine spurn from 
they 


asm Phil 
~« 


nor right, 

if Matinee 
emonioe heel 

fly 

ht be bottled ip 

Tyrion dye’ 


Away, away 
Where darkne 
And sold for « 


And what would happen to the land 
And bow would look the 
If in the bearded devil's path 
Our earth + hould chance to be? 
Full bot and high the sea would boi! 
Full red the forests gleam ; 
Methought [ saw and heerd it all 


In a dyspeptic dream 


I saw a tuter tuke his tube 
rhe Cemet's course to spy: 

1 heard a seream—the gathered rays 
Had stewed the tutor's eye ; 

] saw a fort 
Were armed with goggles preen 

whin dew the balls 

went the migasice 


the soldiers all 


Pop cracked the guns 
Hany 
} 
1 saw a port dip a serell 
Each moment in a tub, 
I read upoe the warping back, 
The dream of Beelzebub, 
He could not see bi« verses burn, 
Althougb his brain wae fried, 
And ever and enon he bent 


| 
To wet them as they dried 


I saw the scalding pitch roll down 
The crackling, sweating pines, 

And streains of amoke, like water- spouts, 
Burst through the rumbling mines ; 

I asked the firemen why they made 

| Such noise about the town ; 

They answered aot,—but all the while 


The brakes went up and down 


] saw a roasting pullet sit 
Upon a baking egy ; 
1 saw a eripple scorch his hand 
Katinguisbing bis leg ; 
I saw nine yeere upon the wing 
Towards the frozen pole, 
| And every taother's yoaling fell 
Crisped tea crackling coal 


] saw the ox that browsed the yrass 
Writhe in the blistering rays, 

The herbage in his shrinking jaws 
Was all a flery blaze ; 

1 saw Buye fishes, boiled to rags, 
Bo» through the bubbling brine; 

And thoughts of supper crossed my senl ; 
I had been rash at mine. 


Strange sights! strange sounds! oh fearful dream! 
Its memory bauats me still, 
The steaming sea, the crimson glare 
That wreatbed each wooded hill ; 
Mranger! If through thy reeling brain 
Such midnight visions sweep, 
Spare, spare, oh spare thine evening meal, 
And sweet sali be thy sleep! 








| years since addressed a letter to the Registrar- 


General, London, on the ata of the popula. | 


In it be says :-— 
of obtaining satisfactory tables to show the pro- 


tion of China. 
portions which different ages bear to one another 
in China, mortality at different 
periods of human life ; 


or the average 


20, 
riage ;’ 40, * Officially Apt ;’ 60, « Error-knowing ;’ 
60, ‘Cycleclosing ;’ 70,‘ Rare Bird of Age ;’ 80, 
‘Rusty-visaged ;’ 90, * Delayed ;’ 100, 
| Extremity.’ 
reverence grows with the number of years. 


made, some years ago, the 


| Buddhist priest living in the convent of Tien. 


| Were three 


; 
cu 


; 
rioletie. 
j 


' of violets, 
) straw-colored ribbon. 
| cap, with bouquets of violets. 


| rows of colored velvet. 


‘green are the most effective hues for thig Wort of 


' finished merely with broad hems, or with ns 


| having a double 


| sirous to know something of the wémen 


travellers—Dr. Jeannel and the F 
Otp Aare in Cutna.—Sir Joho Bowring, two | 


“« I have no means | 


yet to every decade of | 

life the Chinese apply some special designation : | 
| The age of 19 is called the * Opening Dogree ;’ | 
‘Youth Expired ;’ 30, «Strength and Mar- | 


* Age's | } slaves, dogs or horses. 
Among the Chinese the amount of | 
1 | for a fine greyhound which I had brought from 
acquaintance of a| Kars.” 


| ting the ensuing season. Meanwhile thejheary 
| garments of winter are gradually giving p to 
| those adapted to a more genial season. Bonnets 
of lighter materials and brighter hues than those 

' worn for some months past are now making their 
appearance. Many bonnets intended for a plain 
style of walking-dress are made of colored straw 
intermingled with white, 

We have even seen a few 
straw rendered extremely ele- 
gant by the tasteful style of their trimming, On 
1 broad, black velvet ribbon was simply 
rossed, and dra wn tow point towards the 
f the front Phe browl velvet rib. 

1 the The curtain at the back, 

nd full, was made of black 


ihe h was very 
d with several rows of narrow 


—brown straw being 


and grey with black. 


bonnets of black 


wr che 
sre 


by 


mi forte strings 


w! 


deep a 
sti! net, and edge 
blick velvet ribbon, the transparent net being left 
the re le of the bonnet 
The 
under-trimming consisted of blonde and small 
circular bouquets of violets placed all round the} 


between wa. On one sid 


very full bouquets of violets, 


p, and completely encirling the face 


A bonnet just compléted for a fashionable wed-3 


ding is of white relours royal. A star formed ¢ 
blonde lace ornaments the circular part of the 
crown. The edge of the front is trimmed wi 
One row is tu 


two rows of blonde lice. 


bh ick, and is passed round the bavolet or ¢ 
j; and the other row hangs down, forming a 


On each side of this bonnet there 
of marabout feathers, and the under-trim- 
and bouquets of whi 

s 


tuft 
ming consists of blonde 
lee, 

\ bonnet, which m ‘y be aa one of 
spring, is made ef 
The crown, which is a sort i 
open at the back 

The opening is fil 
up by a circular piece of silk, drawn in very 
runnings. It is placed very low down, under the 
fanchon, and is encircled by a wreath of Parma 
This bonnet is edged with adeouble row 


regarded 
the earliest harbingers of 
straw-color silk 
fanchon 
drawn in cased rupnings. 


that is to say, 


violets. 


' of blonde, im the style of the wedding-bonnet just 


On one side there is a large bouquet 
and on the opposite side a bow of 
Under-trimming, a blonde 


described. 


Many ball-dresses of tulle are covered with 


' bouillonnes from the edge of the skirt to the 


waist. Others bave an equal profusion of nar- 
row graduated flounces, edged either with rib- 
bon or with narrow blonde. Double and triple 
skirts of white tully are frequently trimmed with 
Cerise, bright blue, or 
Double skirts of tulle are frequently 


trimming. 
dalle 
rushes of ribbon, and they are festooned 

vals by bouquets of flowers. For a ba . 
skirt nothing is me 

than one or two chateluines of flowers ¢ 

from the waist to the edge of the u 

London Lady’s«Paper, March 28th. 
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THE CIRCASSIAN WOMEN, § 

de- 
hose 
beauty has passed into a proverb, Our French 
ommis- 
sion—had au opportunity afforded & of see- 
ing what they were like, for Mehemet Bey 
came down to the enclosure and sald they were 
at liberty to visit all the neighboring huts, pres 
| those of the females. 

« Everything a Circassian has, is,” sald the 
Hungarian, for sale; you are not merely his 
guests, on this occasion, but very likely his eus- 
tomers; make, therefore, as minute an cxamina- 
tion as you please. 


No one caa visit Circassia without 


” 


“Do you mean to say 
tor, “that they sell their daughters ?”’ 

‘Certainly, just as they would sell their sons, 
Not long ago I was of- 
fered a beautiful girl by her father in exchange 


Encouraged by these assurances, Dr. Jeannel 


| Tung, near Ningpo, who was more than a century | and his friends entered the huts, where they 1 


old, and whom people of rank were in the habit | 
of visiting, in order to show their respect and ob- 
tain his autograph. 
; mea fair specimen of his handwriting. There 
are not only many establishments for the recep- 
| tion of the aged, but the penal code provides se- 
| vere punishment for those who refuse to relieve 
the poor in their declining years. Age may also 
be pleaded in extenuation of crime, and in mitiga- 
tion of punishment. Imperial decrees sometimes 


| An ankind look would be to me a blow; an un- order presents to be given to all indigeat old | 


| made wretched beyond the power of language to | 


deseribe,”’ she said to herself. 
venture the precious freight of a woman’s love in | 
one frail human veseel—will not put it im the 


fers loneliness to wrong, and unsatisfied yearnings 


to a cruel bondage.”’ 
Yet, even as she said this, to fortify her resolu- 


tions, the sound of Edward Linton’s roice echoed | 


faintly, but very musieally from some far off 
chamber of her soul, which it reached through 


Edward was one of the successors in her fa- 
| ther’s business, and, also, an executor ander his 
will. This naturally brought them frequently to- | 


‘* And I will not 


| 





It goes forth | gether in a business relation, and made his visite together. 


No, Edward, 
Seck another companion, 
Per- 


word a death wound, 
Pass on your way. 
and le¢ me work out iny life-problem alone. 
haps we may—”’ 

Bat she checked the utterance of what was in | 
| her thonghts, suddenly. 

‘ Perhaps what, Helen? Say on.”’ 

««] have no more to say, Edward.”’ 

How evenly, almost coldly, this was answered. 

‘Take ap the whole subject aguin,’’ suid the 


no, 


people in the empire. 





| Arrit Borrowina vrom Mancu.—The 
| English adage is, that April borrows her tirst 
three days from March. It may not have proved 
| true this year, but we put the poetry on record 
for future use. One verse runs thus: 
March borrowed of April 
Three days, and they were ill; 


The first was sleet, the second snow, 
The third the worst that ever did blow 


young man, almost imploringly, as he was about | 


parting that night with the maiden. ‘ There isa 


true marriage, as well as a fulse one, and its | 
Dear Helen! | 


crown is unimagined felicities. 
ours, believe me, will be a true marriage.”’ 

They had entered her home, and were sitting 
Helen turned her face, 


Helen's first reward; then followed a word of , spontancously and takes hold, like a vine, upon | to the family almost a thing of course. With the | light fell upon it; ane Saweed tae tat ans 
praise, when he learned to whose hand he was #0me manly nature, seeking to give beauty and! prothers and visters of Helen he was a favorite ; | Pale, anh ery end, chewing e Gapth of emotion | 
éndebted for a daily service. From that time a &tace, and lifting itself thereby into higher and ,and his place in the regard of Helen was higher | whieb her voice had not betrayed. 


mew state of feeling was born in the hearts of , purer rogions. 


It binds its arms gently, yet than that of any other man she had ever met. 


« Asa friend and brother, Edward,”’ she re- 


each. The father and child drew together with , firmly, around this sustaining manhood, and bears jjad her Hife-experiences been different—had there | | plied, «| bear towards you a warm affection. No 


an hourly increasing affection, and joined hands ité fruitful olusters as blessings. 


themselves, and ready for the departare. 


Fer the first time in his life, the conviction ranches. 


There is nothing hard or harsh—no- 


forced itself upon the mind of John Hardy, that thing of opposition or contention—nothing of 


Jehn Hardy was not right! 
eace he had been wrong! 
for a man of his character! 
Blind, cruel selfishness was revealed to his in- 
ward-glancing vision, as light broke in! 


That in stern persist- | 


proud, self-sustaining isolation in the nature of 


What a conviction | 4 true Woman. She asks only the right to love, 
What a world of 4nd the joy of being loved in retarn. i 


“In this world, where hoarts are hidden things, 


‘and woman must have faith because she cannot 
The strong man bowed his head, yea, and his seo—must take loving words and acts in the full 


' 


ambled spirit also, even to the dust. Memory. belief that they are true words and acts—it too | 
euddenly became an avenger, holding in her vi- often happens, that her lot is one of wretched- 
gorous hand a whip of scorpions as she steadily ness. The fair exterior of manhood, so attractive 


qureed the leaves of his book of life. 


How in her eyes, often proves to be a false exterior. 


earnestly he tried to look away from the past; , She fds nothing in his affections or hts princi- | 
é@e shat his cyos, as page after page was unfold. "ples with which she can truly harmonize; and, 


ed, and the accusing record shown. 


was impossibic. 
forever! 


Bat that | _ though she may live with him dutifully, and even | 
What was written was written | tn some appearance of love, yet is there no inte- | but of his own accord, and with the purpose of | ever loved another ?’’ 


But with Edward Linton the love of this pure, | 
beantiful maiden, was no passing emotion. 


As it | ther—well. 


Not suddenly had it been born; for there was | 
such a shy reserve about Helen—such a shrinking | 


away from observation, that he did not at first plied. 
When it was com- | interview, the subject closes forever.’’ 


comprehend her true quality. 
prehended, the entrance way for any other love 
wus closed forever in bis heart. 


And the more | been with her no haunting memories of woman's | deeper sentiment can be admitted into my heart. 

lovingly in the work of ministering to the angel it is cherished and protected, the stronger it, wedded wrongs, her heart would have leaped to | If you will continue to be as a friend and bro- | 
of their house, whose wings were already lifting | gTows, and the more intimately and lovingly does | his words of love with a joyful impnise. 
it entwine iteelf around all the ontspreading | wus she closed ber ears and held her band with a | here; for, believe me, they can have no closer | 
| resolute repression upon her heart. 


If not, let our ways in life diverge 


parallel !’’ 
For many minutes Edward Linton sat motion- 
less. He then said— 
+s Answer me one question truly, Helen.’’ 
ss] will answer onc, or two, or three,”’ 


« Ts there anything about me that repels you ?”’ 
« Nothing,’’ was the prompt, froe-»poken word 


lt was on a pleasant June evening that he ven- | that fell from her lips. 
tured to speak plainly of the love he had mani- | 


fested in a thousand little acts and words, which the existence of which, 


« Have you seca in my charaeter any quality, ! 
if you were my wife, 


no maiden could have misunderstood. They wero | would destroy your happiness ?”’ 


walking home from the house ef a friend at which | 
| Edward had called for her—not by appointment, | 


rior conjunction—no marriage in the higher | securing an opportunity to tell her of what was | 
Steadily waned the life of Mrs. Hardy, and sense. With such, desth ts an eternal disjunc-, first im his thoughts at morning dawn, and last in , svaled book.” 
every day the eyes of watchful love saw new tion. Lf they should meet in the after life, their his thoughts when the night-shadows closed in | 


« No, Edward, I have not.’’ 


«One question more, and the Last. Have you 


«Never! never! My heart, Edward, is « 


“ Eaough,” said the young man, rising—<I! 


wo that the | 


she re- | 
«« But let it be understood that, with this | 


Another versification reads thus: 


March said to April 

I see three hogs upon a hill, 

But lend your first three days to me 

And I'll be bound to make them die 

| The first it shall be wind and wet, 

| The second shall be snow and aleet, 

} The third it shall be such a freeze, 

| Shall inake the birds stick to the trees; 
W hen the three borrowed days were done, 

| The three silly hogs came hobbling home 

! 





DevanteD Spinita.—As I have gazed upon 


those quiet groves and shadowing lawns, silvered | 


over and imperfectly lighted by streaks of dewy 
moonshine, my mind has been crowded by « thick- 
coming fancies”’ 
; Which 

walk the earth, 
Unseen both when we wake aad when we sleep.”’ 


ble orders of spiritual beings, forming the same 


| gradations between the humana soul and divine | 


perfection, that we see prevailing from humanity | 
down to the merost Insect? It is a sublime and. 
beautiful doctrine of the early fathers, that there 
are guardian angels appointed to watch over cities 
' and nations, to take care of good men, and to 


_gnard and guide the steps of helpless infancy. ' 


Even the doctrine of departed spirits returning 


to visit the seenes and beings which wore dear to | 


| them during the body's existence, though it has 
been debased by the absurd superstitions of the 
vulgar, in itself is awfully solemn and sublime.— 
Washiogton Irring. 





concerning these spiritual beings | 


found several girls, not so beautiful, however, as 
| they are generally described. Their best points 


He had the civility to give | were magnificent eyes and luxuriant tresses, 


which fell heavily on their shoulders. But their 
wofully ragged and their 
| pervons shamefully dirty—drawbacks which, howe 4 
, ever, did not prevent them from playing off all 
sorts of coquetries as they were severally passed | 
in review. 


cotton dresses were 


Their most arlent desire,” said the colanel, 3% 
‘is that you should purchase them. The Hife# 


they lead here in the paternal huts, at the bot. 


‘tom of these sunless ravines, is very dull and 
old | 


wretched. They work hard, and cat nothing but 
millet, while tradition paints to their imagina- 


| tion, in the most glowing colors, all the delights 


of Stamboul. Their soke ambition is to become 
the property of some pasha, and to do that. | 
first step is to get away from hence. 

pear,” he continued, “to think that, 

are not particularly ‘hendoeme , 

truth, you are right. But they 

right stuff. It is the dirt, and 

living, that spoils them in the m 

which they are brought up. For the full develop- 
mont of Circassian beauty they require to be trans. 


| planted to the Turkish harems before they are 


thirteen years old. All sorts are sent off—the 


| ugly ones by way of experiment, the beauties for 


a more certain market; the former fetch about a 
thousand piastres each, (eight pounds; which, 
by the way, is nearly two pounds more than the 
value of the French apothecary), but « beautiful 
girl is worth ten thousand or even twenty thou- 
sand piastres (from one bundred to two hundred 
pounds). The value of a boy is, however, dou- 
ble that of a girl, and the age at which the sale 
is made is earlier—ordinarily at ten years; the 
reason for this is the greater utility of the male 
population In the constant war which Is waged 


against Russia.” 
Are there indeed such beings? Is this space | 
between usand the Deity filled up by innumera- | 





Axecpote or Wrstry.—At one time, wher { 


Mr. Wesley was travelling in Ireland, his carrie 
age became fixed in the mire, 
broke. While he and his companions were la- 
boring to extricate it, a poor map passed by ig 
great distress. Mr. Wesley called to him, and 
' inquired the cause of his distress. He said he_ 


' had been unable, through misfortune, te pay his ’ 
rvot of twenty shillings, and his family were just 


being turned eut of doors. “Is that all you 
need?’ said Mr. Wesley, handing him 
amount—‘‘here, go, and be happy.” 

turning to bis companion, he said, pleasantly 

« You seo now er ee 


‘the mud,’”* 


,’ demanded the doc- é‘ 


and the harness ~ 


gap 
oe 
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SPRI NG Is COM E. 


BY WILLIAM ALLINGIIAM. 


Ve ooas the timid verdare 
Along the hile of Spring, 
Blue skies and gentle breezes, 
And soft cloads wandering ' 
The quire of birds on budding «pray, 
Lend larks in ether sing ; 
A fresher pulse, a wider day, 
Give joy to everything 


The gay translucent morning 
Lies glittering on the sea, 

The noonday «prinkles shadows 
Athwart the daisied lea; 

The round sun's sinking scarlet rim 
In vaper hideth he ; 

The darkling hours are cool and dim, 
As vernal night should be. 


Our earth has not grown aged, 
With all her countless years ; 

She works, and never wearies ; 
Is glad, and nothing fears ; 

The glow of air, broad land and wave, 
In season reappears ; 

And shall, when slumber in the grave 
These human smiles end tears. 


Oh, rich in songs and colors, 
Thon joy-reviving Spring 
Some bopes are chill'd with winter 
W hose terms thou canst not bring, 
Some voices answer no thy call 
When sky and woodland ring, 
Bome faces come not back at all 
With primrose. blossoming. 


The distant. fying «wallow, 
The upward yearning seed, 

b Find natare’s promise faithful, 

. Attain thelr hamble meed 

reat Parent! thou hast also form'd 
ios »* bearts which throb and bleed ' 
With love, truth, hope, their life hast warm'd, 
And what is best, decreed. 


PADVENTCRE WITH THE PIRATES 


2 IN THE CANTON RIVER. 
0 





n has our youthfnl imagination gloated 
daring deeds and hairbreadth escapes of 
and pirates, traced in glowing colors by 
he of the poet or the novelist. Fascinated 
#7 th@walo of romance thrown around their ca- 
eer, th@deeds of freebooters rose up before us 
# the achievements of the purest heroism—their 
ailure or fall, as an unmitigated evil—the more 
p be deplored on account of the nobility of the vic- 
dim. These idea«, however, have been thorough- 
y dispelicd. Practical experience has broken 
ho colored glass through which the deeds and 


he men were seen ; and pirates on the seas, rob- 


! fire-pot in bis hand ready to Sy which re- | 


| 





| stern 
pier cn were 
them; 
| a momentary check ; 


' omitted 


had be: 


} 


| nately, the berths had previously bec 


| ting their odorous smoke 


- 14 £9rC In 
| P As! 


sianmadsastsebbtanuitioii. 


POST, 


nA ec en 











voaled the dim outline of his figure as he advanc- | 


ed; and Whymper, who was now joined by Lee 
and ourselves, took aim and fired. 
dampness of the powder, the plece missed fire, 
and the Chinese was within three paces of where 
we stood, with his arm uplifted to launch his 
abominable missilo, when the second barrel for- 


tunately did its duty, and the man fell heavily on 
, the cabin roof. 


Five or six men, cach with a 
lightod fro-pot, were now advancing over the cabin 
tumbling over the 


two, three 


were 
One, 
rapid 


roof, while many more 


into our boat. vl our 
fired 


each brought down its man, 


in succession among 
and effected 
overed 
had 
unition 
Wi 
Into 
and 


but we only now dis 


that in our hurry to face our antagonists, we 


to furnish ourselves with amm 
with. 
dition 
and shot-p rule hie Ss, 
that sever 


and exploded, 


| be ies what our artillery was charged 
| had, refore, to make 
| the 


there 


a hasty exp 
cabin for our flisks 


found to our dismay, al fire-pots 


‘n thrown into it ind were 


now showcring sparks in all direction, and 


in volumes. 
nh prepare d 


for immediate occupation ; and the woollen 


' covericts spread over them, protes ted the wooden 


; ¢ 
frames from the 


lf ‘ot. 
groped our way to the 


| 
| 


/ open, and thus exposed us to the 


burning sparks, or we should 
| probal ly have had our citadel burned under our 
In the midst of this smoke 


and tire, we 


cabin, 


further end of the 


where our supply of ammunition was deposited, 
and there a apear-thrust, aimed at Jackson, made 
us aware that the door at that end- had been burst 
danger of a 
double attack. Jackson was accordingly deputed 
to defend this point, and, as we afterwards found, 
he recvived a very severe burn on the back of 
his hand in the discharge of this duty. 
furnished ourselves with fresh supplies which we 
carried throngh the cabin with the agreeable idea 


that a single unlucky spark might send us through 


Having 


| the roof, we regained our first position on the 


on the highway, banditti among romantic | 


pountains, and others of a similar class, now 
fand much on a level with housebreakers, pick- 
pockets, and garotters at home. For the benefit 
£ those readers whose imaginations are still 
pell-bo@i@in the toils of romance, we propose 


p Martate ‘the incident which first opened our | 


cd 


enough to sce these things in their | 


& dull day in October, 1852, that | 


aely, our-three friends, Jackson, 
» and ourselves, who am Jones, at 

de up a party for an excursion 
wn the river. Two of the party 


weD 
ton 


« 


D re 
+ enjoy 
ll routi 
srried a d@ 
ad other 
frer, and we-@mticipated that our leisurely sail 
ight be enlivened with good sport. As for per- 
pnal danger that was out of the question. 
pnal murders, it is true, had been committed on 
era by the native fishermen down the 
ger, but hese were rare; and nobody had | 
me” heard of an attack when more than a cou- 
fe of Englishmen or Americans had to be met. 
boat, which was to be our means of con- 
P¥ance, $s a large decked boat, with a house or 
“sin half sunk in the deck. At each end of the 
im there is a door, which leads up by two or 
f©> steps to the level of the deck, and inside 
*S., are two beds or berths, ranged on each 
mand a dining-table in the centre. Besides 
cabin, there is another in the forepart of the 
Wel, entirely below deck, in which the Chi- 
crew, who man the boat, find narrow quar- 
j We also provided ourselves with a pair of 
» each capable of carrying two people, 
are useful in landing, crossing creeks, and 
coast-service. 


berths in the fast boat, in order 


Fof Business-life in Canton. 
able-barrelied fowling-piece, as snipe 


in the afternoon, we dropped gently down | 


.@ river, now and again trying our fortune on 
Pe unhappy victim, whose flight brought it 
mahin reach. The sky was dull, and threatened 
A dinner, as comfortable as could be en- 

@ on board a fast boat, and a social evening 
Je a rapidly away, and we turned in for the 
ext morning, we found ourselves at our 
jon—the Bogue Forts—where Jackson 

ec had bustmess to transact, which occu- 
‘them during the greater part of the day; 
me. Whymper and ourselves found what sport 
Moould. Towards cvening, we anchored off 
ee Island, to await the turning of the tide, and 
ble wind, to carry us back to Canton. As 

ft became intensely dark and cold, 


to shut out the chill air, by | 


and windows all round the 


Ms seated enjoying some of | 


ndy, when we were star- 


me into collision with ours, and the next 

nt we heard the report of a fire-pot,* which 

fied on the forepart of our deck. 
no alarm from our crew, but the truth at 

fashed across our minds that we were 

by a gang of Chinese pirates, and should 

to fight for our lives. Whymper, who sat 
at the door jeading to the front-deck, imme- 
Jely jumped out to reconnoitre; but he had 


Ww 
3 


ner shown his heal above board than he | 


assailed by half-a-dozen fire-pots, thrown by 


y men, who had scrambled over the stern | 


r boat, and who were followed by as many 
= In a moment, he was back in the cabin 

gun; but he had looked long enough to 
by the light of the missiles which had been 
ih at him, that our assailants numbered from 


to forty men, and that they had lashed 


- io oat at right angles across the stern of ours, | 


™~ » -etati h es) a m . 
evident expectation that we should be a- twenty-five miles. 


if not an easy prize. 

mper was again on deck, and bad his at- 
at once arrested by a stout fellow who 

eabin roof, within six yards 
The pirate held a hghted 


it 
be: 


} bd Gre-pot, or, ax it is more common!y called, a stink- 
small earthenware pipkin, Giled with powder 
combustibles ; is lighted by means ef a 
then threwa with the band When it fells, 
hand emits a shower of sparks, which buro 
are followed by a dense smoke, and (oat 
@m intolerable aad suffocating stearh, from 
Milesile takes it Cisagrewatle name 


ning over the 
@ he stood. 


it 


eee ee ~ = © 


frout-leck, and were immediately grected with a 
perfect shower of fire-pots, shot, spears. 
These, with the help of a little 
tunately escaped, the only effect being the lodg- 
ment of a spear-bead in the stock of the gun 


and 
dodging, we for- 


we carried; but we found the 
creased, and the 
temporary lull in our fire, were coming in num- 
ty attack us. If they 
should get near cnough to grapple, our lives were 


odds fearfully in- 
rascals taking courage from the 


bers over the cabin roof 
not worth: an hour's purchase, and, even as it 
the chances seemed tremendously against 


but knew well that 
hopeless asx defeat, and our blood boiled: at the 


was, 
us; we surrender was as 
bare idea of succumbing to a crew of Chinese 
ladrones. It only remained, therefore, 
out; and with redoubled energy we poured upon 


them round after round in quick succession, with | 
as much precision as the fitful glare of their fire- | 


pots would allow. 
falls which followed each discharge informed us 
that our practice was not without effect; and 


after ten or tifteen minutes of uninterrupted firing, 


a partial clearance was effected of the roof of the | 


cabin. 
At this juncture, 
to breathe freely, 


and ere we had yet ventured 


we observed a man on board 


| the ladrone boat pasxing a lantern forward to a 
Iness, and of course they paid ex- | 


others were glad to accept of the | 


Rucouple of days’ relaxation from the | 
We each | 


-fow! were to be found down the | 


Ocea- | 











wounded, 


group of five or six others, who stood in the bow, 
and whose figures were momentarily shown in dim 
In 
Lee's Joe Manton was at his shoulder, 


relief by the light thus thrown on them. an 
instant, 
and the next moment a piercing scream from the 
direction where the light had appeared, 


evident that the shot had told. 


their leader or some other person of consequence | 
that Lee had brought down, we never could as- | 


certain; but within half a minute after the shriek 
which announced his fall, our cabin roof was clear 
of intruders, and the whole crew of pirates were 
in full retreat, bearing with them those of their 
dead and woumled, whom, in their haste, they 
could conveniently pick up. 
first time relaxed our fire, as we had no desire 
fur unnecessary carnage; but their loss had al- 
ready been severe, amounting, as we afterwards 


learned, to seven or eight killed, besides several | 


of whom we could get no exact 
count. As soon as they were all once more on 
board their own boat, they pushed off, exclaim- 
ing in their own language, that they would come 
back ere long, and murder the whole of us. They 
then dropped down the river and anchored beside 


ac- 


| two other large boats, about 400 yards off, which 


had been lying there for some time, and which, 
as they never either attempted to render us as- 
sistance, or even to raise an alarm, we naturally 
took for accomplices, the crews of which had been | 


drafted out of them to increase the attacking | 


foree. The pirates were no sooner out of the 
way, than our discreet Chinese crew began slowly | 
to emerge from the hatchway of the fore-cabin, 
where they had concealed themselves the moment 
they saw the approach of danger, leaving us un- 
aided to defend their boat from plunder. Of the 
three native boys whom we had with us, 
jumped overboard in terror at the very first alarm, 


another crept down to the forehold beside the | 


crew, and the remaining one, who by the 
was Lee’s servant, alone behaved like 


way, 
a trump, 


handing charges when required, loading a spare 
gun, and performing other little pieces of service } 


which considerably facilitated our operations. 


‘ ; be a snfficient number of reserved men in the two | 
shock, as if some other boat | 


We had | 


| Stream and tide, 
, had the punta, no doubt, 


| Were six people 


The threat uttered by the ladrones they 
retired might or might not be a mere bravado; 
but it seemed not at all unlikely that there might 


as 


other boats to form a powerful reinforcement; 


and we were thorefore nither disinclined to await 


a renewal of the fray. 
not yet turned 


The tide, 


and the idea of rowing a fast boat against wind, 
was out of the question. 
two in each, and, 
A council of war was held, and after brief delibe- 
ration, we concluded, as there was no other avyail- 
able means of escape, at all hazards to take to 
the punts. 
and Jackson and Lee took the one, 
per and ourselves occupied the other, 
carrying besides one of the servants. 
vessels were loaded to the water’s edge 
was extremely dark ; 


and the nearest point at 


| which we could hope to find a friend who would 


receive us, was at Whampoa, a distance 


not the probability, of pursuit by the exasperated 
had they overtaken us in our 
would have been certain 


pirates, which, 


present circumstances, 


, death, and some idea may be formed of the misery 


of our position. 
movements should be rapid, and we accordingly 


It was of cousequence that our 


plied our strength to make the diminutive crafts , 


tly through the water, while one in each boat 
strained his eyes to catch the first indications ofap- 
proaching danger. We rowed thus for the space 
of upwards of six hours, and arrived at Whampoa 


aboat three o'clock in the morning, when we at 


‘ing punts, 


to fight « 


The short screams and heavy | 


made it | 
Whether it was | 


We then for the | 


however, had | 
; the wind was not in our favor, | 


We | 
but they carried only 
including the servants, there 
required to be accommodated. 


These were accordingly rigged out; ; 
while Whym- | 
each boat 
The little | 
; the night | 


of 
Add to this the possibility, if 


Owing to the , 
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“GREAT EASTERN’ STEAMSHIP. 








ouce made our way to the house of Mr. Ward, 
an old friend of Lee’s, who, he assured us, would 
accord us Our 
was far from prepossessing—our faces begrimed 
with smoke and powder, eye 


Whiskers scorched partially off, our clothes burned 


a hearty welcome, appearance 


our -brows and 


in many places, and our hands svoty and smeared 


i with blood ; but the worthy old gentleman was no 


svoner sufficiently awake to understand our tale 
than he all but embraced us, in his overwhelming 
‘expressions of sympathy. He rungup the servants 
to prepare hot coffee, spread a groaning table for 
our midnight tiffin; and after having again heard 
the particulars of our adventure, and taxed his 
ingenuity to find words strong enough to express 
his surprise and admiration, he ushered us to our 
Where we dreamed of Burgundy and 
fire-pots, snipe-shooting and deck-fighting, sink- 
and hospitable old gentlemen, till 
pretty far on in the next morning. 


couches, 


As soon as our late breakfast was concluded, 
our excellent host kindly 
own boat, 


furnished us with his 
and a crew to take us up to Canton, a 
ot five miles, which we easily accom- 
plished in an hour. The first object which met 
our eyes, on approaehing the wharf, was the 
identical fast boat in which we had gone down 
and which the crew had been able to 
| get under-way within a couple of hours after we 
left it. Some of us were pretty well known in 
| Canton, indeed any one who resides in Canton 
| for a month cannot but become known to almost 


distance 


the river, 


, every member of the small English community 
who inhabit what are called the Factories; and 
when it became public that our fast boat had 

back without us, and that it was stained 

with large quantities of blood, the greatest ua- 

The crew of the boat 
were questioned, but they could only tell of the 
fight on board, and that we had left them in the 
punts. We might have been drowned or mur- 
dered after that, 

| observed one or two groups of anxious-looking 

| faces, and sume excitement of demeanor; but we 
were bo Sooner observed approaching the landing, 
than three hearty cheers announced our welcome, 

} and a dozen hands were held out in congratula- 

We then learned also, that by an order 

consulate, to which office two of our 

party belonged, a government steamer was at that 
| moment getting up steam, to proceed down the 
| river in search of us, as there appeared sufficient 
ground to suspect that there had been foul play 
on the part of the natives. The steamer was de- 
tained till next day, when the true state of the 
| case being known, and necessary particulars being 


come 


easiness had prevailed, 


As we drew near the wharf, we 


| tion. 
| from the 


furnished, it was dispatched, with a view if pos- 
sible, to apprehend some of the pirates, or obtain 
information as to their whereabouts; but after an 
| absence of two days, it returned without success. 
It would be too long to tell how we triumphed 
as the lions of the Factories for at least a fort- 
| night, till the whole thing had become stale, and 
we were ourselves tired of being feted. After 
that, we settled down again into our old business 
' routine ; and we can assure the gentle reader that 
our brain was never more troubled with romantic 
dreams of gaily dressed corsairs, a thrust from 
whose rapier, or a ball from whose pistol, we had 
| fancied must be rather pleasant than otherwise, 
| and whose life bore a charm wherever they went. 
| Experience teaches fools—but the proverb is some- 
what musty. 


THE CAVALIERS’ MUSTER. 


ee 


BY G. W. THORNBURY. 





one | 


Here is Sir Reginald, gentle and true, 
Courtly and bright {n his silver and blue ; 
There is old Phillip behind him as gruff, 
Sturdy aad grim in his orange and buff. 


Here is Bob Darcy still smoothing his hair, 

For the frost dew has silvered his love-lock so fair; 
And there is the blackamoor close at his back, 
Laughing and patting a pettle of sack. 


See how old Oliver (fie on his name !) 
Opens the flag that blows out like a flame ; 
Up tly the swerds of a dezen or two— 
Were gentlemen ever so trusty and true? 


How the brave lad with the feather o white, 
Struggles and >trains, yet with looks of delight, 
At the huge sable charge: his father bas lent! 

His red coat still drips from the flood of the Trent. 


With careful set faces the trumpeters puff, 

The drummer works hard at the drum-skin so tough 
As the sheriff rides up with a parehment pulled out, 
And reads as he can through the cheer and the shout. 


Now a pull at their bridles, a word and a cry, 
A frown at the earth and a+mile at the sky, 
A setting of cloaks, a low curse (half ia play), 
And the sixty brave gentlemen gallop away 





Was Sr. Pact Moustep ?—A curious ques- 
tion has just been started by our recondite friend, 
Notes and Queries: Was St. Paul on horseback 
at the time of his conversion? and what autho- 
rity had the old painters for invariably depicting 
him as falling from his horse? We suspect many 
pepular conceptions of Bible facts are due to the 
painter and the poet. Certainly Milton is an- 
swerable for much, and “ Paradise Lost’? min- 
gles strangely with onr memories of the first 
chapter of Genesis, where, by the way, Satan 
(or the Devil) ts never once mentioned. 





7” When the United States become as dense- 
ly populated as Holland, they will contain nine 
hundred million inhabitants; nearly the present 

| number of the whole humana race. 





/eat. Remember this in future. 


asl acineeianiates 








AIR-PALACES. 


WRITTEN FoR THE SATURDAY EVENING 
BY CLARA DOTY. 


rost, 


Oh, what a palace my youth built up, 
Of beauty, mystic and rare! 

Awny from the grosser haunts of men, 
In the fairy realms of air. 


A marvellous fabric ef sweet device 
Wrought with the genie’s powers, 
Nestled secure ina Paradise, 
Of trees and streams and flowers. 


Wide, airy balls, with their pictured walls, 
And numberlesa classic nooks, 

Haunted with sculptured Grace and Sage, 
And the magic spirits of beoks. 


Long, grasvy walks, welled In with trees— 
Lake miniatures of the sky, 

W ith broad gold frames of waving wheat, 
Or rustling borders ef rye. 


My spirit revelled Intexicate 
With the maze of sweet delights, 
Alike in the gorgeous blush of morns, 
And the dewy dark ef nights. 


But the only palace my fancy builds, 
As its youth grows wiser and cold, 
Is one whose spires are starred with gems, 
And whose halls are paved with gold 
Anna Arbor, Mich. 


SCHAMYL, THE CIRCASSIAN HERO, 
A MYyTFE. 


Dr. Jeannel, who visited Circassia as a French 
Commissioner, gives the following statement rela- 
tive to Schamyl, the “celebrated Circassian 
chieftain :”’ 

The escort furnished him by Sefer Pasha con- 
sisted of tive-and-twenty well armed horsemen, 
and, besides, Ibrahim Bey; who is described as 
& most magnificent person to look at, with a per- 
fectly Olympian presence. He was accompanied 
by a Hungarian colonel, M. Banga de Ilosfalva, 
who had taken service with the Porte under the 
name of Mehemet Bey, and was chief of the staff 
of the Turkish army in Asia, This officer had 
lived many years among the Circassians, and 
was thoroughly conversant with their character 
and manners. From him, as they journeyed 
along, Dr. Jeannel learnt something which will 
be read, perhaps, with as much surprise as he 
evinced on hearing it. 

«‘ Does Schamyl,”’ inquired the doctor, “ recog- 
nize the authority of the Sultan, and is he under 
the orders of Sefer Pasha?” 

«*Schamyl!’’ exclaimed Mehemet Bey, 
on earth is he ?”’ 

«« Whatd”’ returned Dr. Jeannel, « are you chief 
of the Asiatic staff, and ask me who Schamy] is? 
Why he is the most illustrious chief of all the 
Circassians; the heroic mountaineer who has 
made head against Russia, I can’t tell for how 
long !’’ 

«« Well, doctor,”’ roplied the Hungarian, coolly, 
‘‘write in your tablets that the illustrious Scha- 
my] is utterly unknown in these parts. I will be 
bound to say that not a single Circassian among 
all who are now travelling with us has ever heard 
his name. If he exists at all, he must be some 
mountain Bey of whom your journals have made 
a hero.” 

«« This is rather too good,” said Dr. Jeannel; 
«why, for the last twenty years Schamy! has ex- 
cited the curiosity and admiration of the whole of 
Europe; his is an historical name. Let us ask 
Ibrahim Bey about him; he can tell us, no doubt, 
where he is.” 

«s Willingly,”? answered the Hungarian. The 
doctor and Mehemet Bey accordingly rode up to 
Ibrahim, and the latter put the questioa to him. 
After they had exchanged a few words, the colonel 
turned round and said: 

«* Well, doctor, Ibrahim assures me that this is 
the very first time he has ever board the name of 
Schamyl!’’ 

‘«sYou think then, perhaps, that those who 
speak of him are related to the naturalists who 
describe the great soa-serpent ?’’ said the doctor. 

‘«« Precisely so,’”’ replied the Hungarian. 

Dr. Jeannel suggests, in explanation of this 
extraordinary ignorance of a celebrity like Scha- 
myl, that probably his influence is more felt on 
the shoree of the Cuspian than on those of the 
Black Sea, and that the Russian government 
having personified in him the resistance they have 
met with in the Caucasus, the people of Europe 
have accustomed themselves to consider, as the 
general and dictator of all the Circassians, the 
only chief whose name bas figured in the papers 
and in the Russian bulletins. 





‘‘who 





A Practical Lxessoxn.—The good King Louis 
XII., of France, was styled «« The Father of the 
People.’’ An officer of his household had, ina 
fit of anger, ill-treated a poor laborer; when the 
king heard of the offence, he ordered that the 
noble who had committed so great an injustice 
should only have his table served with meat and 
wine. The next day Louis asked him if he had 
fared well. “ Sire,’’ be replied, « I had no bread 
to eat.”” “ What!’ said the king, “ cannot you 
do without bread ?’” “ No, truly, sire,’’ answer- 
ed he. “ You jest,” said Louis; « bread is not 
necessary to sustain life.’”? « Your Majesty will 
excuse me; but we should feel the loss of it a 
great deprivation.” « Why, then,” rejoined the 
king, sternly, «did you beat the poor laborer }— 
It is to them we ‘are indebted for the bread we 
A repetition of 
the like fault will be punished more severely.”’ 


-  e 


AN UNFUORGIVING MONKEY. 


We lately came across a curious account in a 
French paper, of a trick played by a monkey in 
the harbor of Marseilles, which 
monkey is endued with a fair share of sagacity, 
disposition—and that 


shows that the 


as well as with a vindictive 
other animals than men are impatient under in- 
juries, and take pleasure in revenge. 

A painter was busily employed in decorating 
with fancy colors, some carved work on the stern 
of a French brig which lay in the harbor, and 
had a stage suspended from the taffrail for that 
purpose. A monkey which belonged to the cap- 
tain of an American vessel, moored almost in 
contact with the stern of the brig, appeared much 
interested in the progress of the decorations, and 
watched the artist very closely. Occasionally 
as if he wished to criticise or ridicule the pertor- 
mance, he would grin and chatter furiously. The 
painter, although at first amused, 
indignant at the insolent bearing of the monkey, 
and while Jacko was in the midst of a critical | 


able to discompose the nerves of the artist, the | 
latter thrust his largest brush, well charged with 
a beautiful verdigris green, full in the mouth 
of the chattering quadruped. Jacko retreated to 
his habitation, exhibiting manifest signs of wrath 
and indignation. The captain of the vessel, 
well acquainted with the character of the 
monkey, who would never suffer a trick to be 


vised the painter to be particularly cautious, or 
the monkey would do him some injury. The 
painter, however, laughed at the idea—and soon 
after left his work, and entered a coffee-house on 


an hour. 
treat—and passed through a port on to the 
painter's stage, where all his pots, brushes, &c., 
were deposited. He commenced an attack on the 
ropes which held the stage—and employed his 
time so well that, before the painter appeared, 
two of them were nearly sevyered—and when the 
unsuspecting artist placed his foot on the stage 
for the purpose of resuming his work, the ropes 
broke, and painter, pots, paints and brushes, 
were precipitated without ceremony into the dock. 
Then comny:nced the triumph of the monkey, 
who sprang to the gunwale, and while gazing on 
his floundering foe, evinced his delight by his 
gesticulations and his loud chatterings ! 


The artist was tished out, but his paints, of 
course, were lost, and his clothes were saturated 
with the briny fluid. His rage was unbounded. 
As soon as he was safely landed, he seized a club, 
and rushed on board the vessel, threatening ven- 
geance on the monkey, which he undoubtedly 
would have killed on the spot, had not Jacko 
wisely retreated to the maintopmast cross-tree, 
where he sat, looking down triumphantly on his 
enemy, who was pacing the deck, uttering im- 
precations innumerable. The painter then pro- 
ceeded to his house, and returned with his fowl- 
ing piece well charged with buck shot, deter- 
mined to bring Jacko down, by fair means or 
foul—but the Captain, seeing the danger which 
was about to befall his mischievous favorite, ap- 
peased the anger of the painter by offering to pay 
him for the loss of his materials, and the damage 
to his clothes. <A treaty was concluded—but 
Jacko could not easily be convinced of the sin- 
cerity of the opposite party, and fearing some 
mishap, maintained his position on the cross-trees 
for several days. 





Caristian axp Wortpty Virws.—Expres- 
sions abound in the literature of modern Chris- 
tendom implying an antithesis between temporal 
and spiritual things, between morality and re- 
ligion, between the world and God. No one can 
fail to observe that this antithesis, whether 
founded in reality or not, has become a social 
fact. There are two standards of judgment ex- 
tant for the estimate of character and life; one 
set up in the pulpit, the other recognised in the 
forum and the street. The former gives the or- 
der in which we pretend, and perhaps ineffec- 
tually try, to admire men and things; the latter 
that in which we doadmire them. Under the in- 
fluence of the one, the merchant or the country 
gentleman is professedly in love with the Inno- 
cent improvidence of the ravens and the lilies; 
relapsing into the other, he sells all his cotton in 
expectation of a fall, or drains his farms for « 
rise of rent. On the Sunday, he applauds it as a 
saintly thing to present the patient cheek to 
the smiter; on Monday, he listens with rap- 
ture to Kossuth's curse upon the House of 
Hapsburg, and the Magyar vow of resistance to 
death. He assents when the Apostle John is 
held up to veneration as the beloved disciple ; 
but, if the truth were known, the Duke of Wel- 
lington is rather more in his mind. Suppose it 
all true that is said about the vanity of earthly 
pleasures and ostentations, he nevertheless lets 
his daughters send out next day invitations to a 
grand ball, and makes his house busy with dress- 
makers and cooks. He Is accustomed to confess 
that in him there is no good thing, and that all 
his thoughts and works aro only evil continually ; 
yet he is pleased with himself that he has pro- 
vided for the family of his gardener who was 
killed on the railway.last week. The relations 
between these two standards are altogether con- 
fused and uneasy.—James Martineau. 





| We give this week an mye h of The Great 
Eastorn, a steamship which has been built espe- 
cially for communication between England and 
| the countries of the East, India, China, and Aus- 
tralia, in particular; and it is antici- 
pated, that the voyage will be performed between 
England and India, by the Cape, in from thirty 
to thirty-three days, and, between England and 
Australia, in from thirty-three to thirty-six days, 
considerably less than half the time consumed by 
sailing clipper vessels, 

The Great Eastern is the property of the East- 
| ern Steam Navigation Company, incorporated by 
royal charter. An idea of the magnitude of the 


| undertaking may be formed when we state, that 


the capital of the company is £1,200,000, (nearly 
$6,000,000) with power to increase it to £2,- 


| 000,000. 


The ship itself was designed by J. K. Brunel, 


| Esq., F. R. S., and will be worked by screw and 
| paddle engines. 
| engines, were built by Messrs. Scott Russell & 
| Co., at Milwall, Poplar, and the screw engines by 


The ship itself, and the paddle 


| the celebrated firm of James Watt & Co., Soha 
| Works, Birmingham. 


The following statement will show the dimen- 


| sions, capacity, and power of this truly colossal 
| specimen of English genius, enterprise, and in- 





soon became | 


} 





played upon him without retorting in kind, ad-— 


! 


dustry : 


Length 

Breadth 

Depth from keel to keel 

Length of principal saloons 

Number of decks 

Tonnage 

To earry coals and cargo 

Nominal power of paddle engines 

Ditto, screw ditto 

Number of cylinders of paddle engines 

Diameter of cylinders 

Length of stroke 

Draught of water, laden 

Ditto, light 

Aceommodation for passengers, ist clase 

Ditto, Ind ditto 

Ditto 3rd, ditte 

Ditto treops alone 

Weight of iron used in the construction, 
about 


74 inches 

14 feet 6 inches 
3 feet 
20 fret 
~~ 
2,008 
1,908 
10,008 


700 tons 
From the above it will be seen that the Great 


| Eastern is intended to carry 4,000 passengers, 


and, without any passengers, 10,000 troops, as 


| they are usually conveyed to their destination, 


The immortal Ten Thousand would have been 
delighted to have seen such a ship off Colchis or 
Anapa ready to convey them down the dreaded 
Enxine. But, large as some ships were in those 
days, this beats all, ancient and modern. The 


dissertation, and appeared hugely tickled at being | ' mode of launching such an immense mass 2 te ex- 


ceedingly novel. We cannot better explain it than 
in the language of the builders :—« In construct 
ing the foundation of the floor on which the ship 
is being built, provision is made, at two points, 
to insure sufficient strength to bear the whole 
weight of the ship when completed. At those 
two points, when the launching has to be effect- 
ed, two cradles will be introduced, and the entire 
fabric will be lowered down gradually to low water 


| mark, whence, on the ensuing tide, the vessel 


| will be floated off.’? 
| That is the style of her introduction to her fu- 





ture clement; so that, to invert the usual lan. 


the quay, where, in drinking a cup of coffee, and | &48g¢ employed on such occasions, she cannot 
in conversation with some friends, he passed half | b¢ said to take to it gracefully like a swan, but to 
In his absence the monkey lett his re- | 


be brought to it like a giant, compelled by the 
hand of geniua, to take a bath. 

Another peculiarity of this monster ship is that 
her decks will be flush, so that her great length 
will afford a promenade of more than a quarter of 
a mile round the deck, without the annoyance of 
shipped water splashing the heels and ruffling 
the tempers of the passengers. 

As will be seen from our illustration, this won- 
derful vessel will be provided with seven masts. 
The centre will be the principal, and these wild 
be crossed by yards as in a line of battle ship; 
the others will be proportionately smaller in size, 
The steam power, however, is the distinguishing 
feature in the character of the Great Eastern. I€ 
will be applied both through the paddle wheel 
and screw. The engines are very considerably 
larger than any hitherto made for marine pur- 
poses, and their actual power will be far greater 
than their nominal power already ctated. They 
will be placed in different parts of the ship, and 
entirely independent of each other. The vessel 
will have ten boilers and five funnels, and each 
boiler can be cut off from its neighbor, and used, 
or not, as desired. Every boiler will have tem 
furnaces, and that will give to the whole the 
large number of one hundred furnaces. The 
fuel intended to be used -will be anthracite coal. 
The screw propeller will be twenty-four feet im 
diameter, the largest ever made. 


In conclusion, we can only say, that the best 
terms in which to describe the build of the Great 
Eastern, is to simply state, that there is an inner 
and outer skin. The space between the outer 
and inner skin is 2 feet 10 inches. These sking 
are united to each other by longitudinal webs or 
girders, formed of plate and angle fron. There 
are seventeen of these webs on each side of the 
ship, which run the entire length of the vessel, 
and they are placed at such distances as to ex- 
tend upwards at intervals of 3 feet from the keel 
to the main deck, and they are again closed up 
in lengths varying from 20 feet to 60 feet. Thus 
the outer and the inner ships are joined together 
by means of a great number of water-tight webs, 
or cells of extraordinary strength, giving the ves- 
sel a rigidity such as has never been commani~ 
cated to a ship before. The upper deck is treated 
in the same manner for a width of 20 feet on each 
side, and iron girders bind one side to the other, 
so that the entire vessel becomes, as it were)a 
beam of strength, and the whole fabric may be 
denominated a web of woven iron, the rivets 
forming the fastenings, and the webbed or honey- 
combed cells, becoming an indissoluble structure. 
In addition to these safeguards, the ship is di- 
vided, transversely, into ten separate water-tight 
bulkheads, running up to the main deck, and 
these again are crossed by longitudinal bulk- 
heads, running fore and aft. Jt may, therefore, 
be said, that the ship consists inwardly of a great: 
number of small cells, or water-tight compart- 
ments, between the outer and inner skins, and a 
number of large, square compartments in the body 
of the vessel. The cabins will be on the decks 
above these compartments, and will form large 
and splendid saloons. 





Dumas’s Litriz Joxe.—Jean— Why, you see, 
this is a tough bit of business for him. If he be 
shazp enough, he will make his fortune. 

Rene—Of his sharpness I know nothing; but 
he is a man of probity. 

Jean— Well, in business, om me sharpness— 
the one thing needful. 

Rene— What do you'edl binteney, 28: Giraud ? 

Jean—What do I call business? The simplest 
thing in life—other peoples money.—Alez. Dumas’s 


| Play, « The Money Question.” 
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ring the continuance of the Eastern war, but it | American wero employed to take charge of these |, WEEKLY REVIEW OF} THE 
applied with equal force to all other animals.— 


‘animals. |PHILADELPHIA MARKETS 


Efforta were made, however to obtain a permit to} These animals were safely landed In Texas tn Ovetee ov rae Satvuapay Evewina Post, 
export a few dromedaries, and after the expen- | the «pring of 1856, and have continued to thrive, April 27, 1867 
In July, 1854, the Supply again sailed for the | 
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HE SATU 


surd purchases often made by the clans to which | 
hia customer belonged, pretended to look at | poor little smothered throat, and a triple border- 
some mark, and thon replied, « Phiety guinewt”"| 6d lace cap and bows under an immense fancy 
The man paid down the moncy, and carried off Tuscan hat, covered with artificial roses. The 
the doll. poor little victim was my fellow passenger in a 











jacket, two, with a quilling of lace ronnd the 


Breadetuffs ace in better domanl, and moat kinda are bri 
ing higher prices The Proviene market i more ate 


BY A LADY RESIDENT. 

One of the most melancholy feelings I havo 
ewonnected with the diggings, and the great 
amount of wealth acquired thus suddenly by so 
masny of the most ignorant and uneducated peo- 
ple, arises from the inevitable conviction of 
how very small an amount of good it has effected 
for the individaals themselves. The grand eb- 


invagine, wore caused by ablutionary tendencies ; | 
but one notable specimen of the returned digger 
genus became possessed of the eccentric fancy | 
that his wife should have a bath. What the con- | 
dition of the dame in question had become, be- | 
fore so desperate a measure was determined | 
upon, is not pleasant to speculate about; but, at | 
any rate, she was to have a bath. Water was 

not worthy to be used on so remarkable an occa- 

sion. The husband insisted that his wife’s bath | 





ject of the common mass of gold-diggers seemed 


should cost more mor ever any real lady’s bath | 


to be to dissipate and get through their gains 4s | cost; and finally, fixed upon champagne as the | 


rapidly as possible ; having no idea of a rational ' purifying medium. Another story is of a party 
| of lucky returned diggers, who assembled at a 
Any one, witnessing for the first time, ® gold-! good hotel, and ordered a costly dinner; every- 


@isposal of their hard-carned wealth. 


digger’s wedding (and in Hobart, Launceston, 
and Melbourne, they were of daily occurrence, 
sometimes several ata time) would very natu- 
rally think he beheld a troop of lunatics e»- 
caped from Bedlam. Driving furiously through 
the streets in as many vehicles as could be hired 


and filled with guests, was one chief enjoyment | Ojarct was tried, and flung away with execra- 
of these people. Drivers, carriages, and horses | tions. 


alike streamed with long, broad, white satin rib- 
bons. 


London bonnet also of white satin or lace, and 


frequently a magnificent Canton crape shawl; | 


yellow the favorite color. The jewelry, para- 


gol, and other adjuncts of this costume being | 
| 


always as gorgeous as money could buy, and as 


heterogeneous in character; but always includ- | 


ing an enormous gold watch atd a massive 


chain. The bride’s female friends were generally | ¢45.room guests, to drink it; public house port 
as fine as herself, and the occasional variety of | wine here, being usually a mysterious com- | 


thing in the most expensive style, desiring the 
waiter to bring them ‘some of the wine that the 
ewells drink.’’ Hock was accordingly presented 
to them at dinner, but dismissed with no mea- 
sured terms of dislike. Champagne was allowed 





The bride, usually a convict of the low- | 
est class, in every sense, was commonly attired | 
in a dress of the most superb white satin, with a | 


to be better, but not as good as ginger-beer.— 





The waiter, somewhat posed, awaited | 
| further orders, which were: “ Bring us a pint | 
of rum apiece, and charge it the same as the 
swells’ wine.” 
Port wine usually found most favor with such 
| customers. A man (formerly in our service) | 
who had come home with his gains and who was | 
oppressed with the common desire to dissipate 
them with all practicable despatch, ordered three 
‘or four dozens of port wine at every inn or pub- | 
lic house he came to on the road, had all the | 


corks drawn, and called the passers-by and the 


black worsted stockings, or leather ankle boots, | ,ound of bad cape, burnt sugar, capsicum and 
peering out beneath a dress of costly brocade oF | gice, 


velvet, was common to the whole party, When 


an attempt was made in unison with the rest, have been sob. 
white satin shoes invariably appeared, and almost | 


These are not a tithe of the ownty true tales I! 
The comfortless profusion with 
which many of the successful returned diggers 


Very few of these golden oxtravagances, I | stagecoach, with its mother and two more chil- 


dren dressed in like style. Overpowered with 


sleep, my small frien with the roses dozed off, | 
and bent the filagree hat against the coach. A! 
sharp, shrewish sister of five, in a white satin | 


bonnet and feathers, poked her up several times ; 
but the heavy little head sunk lower and lower, 
despite my Covert attempt to prop it up with a 
sparo shawl; and, at last, the perilous predica- 
mont of the hat and roses became manifest to the 


| mother, who shook up my tiny neighbor with no 


gentle hand orlook, jerked furiously at the broad 
pink ribbon strings, and snatched off both hat 
and cap; when lo! beneath all else was a hair- 
net, made of gold twist and beads, and a pair of 
great gold rings in tho soft baby cars. «I'll pull 
yer ear-rings, I will, ye blessed limb o’ mischief, 


if ye splle yer things that way,” growled the mo-| 


ther—only the word was not « blessed,’’ but as 
opposite in meaning as the reader pleases to im- 
agine; and a rough box on each side of the head 


in turn completed the forlorn aspect of affairs, by 


setting the child’s nose bleeding, to its own great 


terror, and the irretrievable damage of its smart | 
silk jacket, The sister's petticoat was seized to. 


do duty as a pocket-handkerchief; no such com- 


monplace article being provided amidst this col- | 
lection of finery. The mother, whose outer dress | 


was all new and expensive, had showy rings on 
almost every finger of her rough hands; but no 
gloves. 


Few women whose husbands have been diggers | 
wear less than two or three massive gold rings of | 


coarse colonial workmanship; and many of the 


men wear thick gold rings, too, whilst their cot- | 
tages are devoid of the commonest courforte. | 
The floor is, probably, the original mud; the | 
seats, a rough bench made of a slab, the outside | 


refuse part of atree when sawn up; the table, 
two or three slabs nailed together, and uneven on 
the top; the dinner-service, tin plates and panni- 
kins, and perhaps ono table-knife—possibly, an 


as Invariably were worn down at heel; never being | .oattered their money, wofully demonstrated how | gad fork also; the inmates or guests being ex- 


made in the prospect of such ample dimensions | great an evil ix wealth, in untaunght or unprinci- 
of foot. In gloves, too, considerable discrepan- | jjo4 hands. Cigars, lit with bank-notes of value ; 


cies occurred; red, coarse, bare hands and 
wrists, loaded with valuable rings and bracelets, 
being usually preferred for street costume. 
The male portion of these wedding-parties dis- 
played still greater contrasts. Such dress-coats 
as are supplied by Jew slop-shops, with waistcoats 


| sandwiches, made of bread and butter and bank- 
notes, and eaten by wretches boasting of their 


costly mouthful; sovereigns flung down in pay- | 


‘ment for a shilling glass of spirits; these, and 
| hundreds of similar instances, might be narrated, 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


| 


pected to be provided with pocket-knives. 
cost of one silk gown expended in the purchase 
of a few cheap American chairs, some neat, 
strong earthenware, a plain table, and other de- 
cent trifles, would, it might be supposed, be more | 
productive of comfort than the continual pur- 

chase of fine clothes, which, when put on, cannot | 


The | 


| of October, to start up the Nile as early as pos- | 


j | dofan, and Darfoor, may be picked up. 
were it pleasant or profitable to collect such de-| find a spot around them fit to sit down in; but | 


diture of a vast deal of diplomacy, and the intor- 
| change of many letters and visits, the Egyptian 
, Government relaxed its rigor so far as to grant 
permission fret for four, and ultimately for the 
exportation of ten dromedarices. 

Two dromedaries of the purest breed wero pur- 
chased, viz.: a female Naamanyeh and a male 
thabdeeyeA. The first was from Oman, a pro- 
vinee of Arabia, near Muscat, which produces 
the most valuable breed of dromedaries. The 


second was from the province of Ababdeh, lying 


between the Nile and the Red Sea, and contigu- 
' ous to the Beshareh country, beth of which pro- 
auce excellent camels. A dromedary of the 
| Mount Sinai breed completed our purchases in 
, Cairo. Thisis the camel most commonly used 
in Egypt, and when properly trained and well 
} eared for, is a large, handsome animal, hanly and 
capable of great endurance, 

The Viceroy of Egypt presented the U.S. Go 
vernmeat, through the Consul General, with throe 
couples of good camels, some of which were dro- 
medaries; these, with those purchased, made up 
| the number that it was intended to procure in 
Egypt. Arather rich chapter on Egyptian eti- 
quette, diplomacy, and chicanery might be writ- 
ten on the subject of this gift, but our limited 
space compels us to pass it in silence. 

As Egypt is one of the best points to obtain 
| dromedaries, I will briefly state here the plan by 

which, in my opinion, the best animals will b: 
secured. 


from Egypt is strictly enforced as regards the sea 
ports, no restriction is laid on their export by 
land, and thousands of camels and other animals 
cross the frontier annually in the trains of travel- 
lers and merchants; if, therefore, objections are 


side the Egyptian boundaries, such @s Jaffa, St. 
Jean d’ Acre or Beyrout, 


Fine dromedaries can be purchased in Upper | 


Egypt at moderate prices, and they can go down 
| hy land, or be sentin Nile boats as far as Cairo. 


sible. He will go by boat as far as Assooan, at 
the first cataract, stopping at Minich, Assyoot, 
and Girgeh, at all of which places markets are | 


held, where good dromedaries from Bornoo, Kor- 


Assyoot 
and Esneh, situated on the left bank of the river, 


Though the prohibition to export live stock | 


made, they can be shipped from some port out- | 


a aes ie) 
The purchaser should be in Cairo about the first | 


| blances and coincidences 


Mediterranean, for the purpose of bringing back 
an addition to the stock, and returned last January 
with forty-four camels. Very heary gales were 


experienced in this last voyage, from the timo of 


' leaving Smyrna until they had passed the Straits 
of Gibraltar. Notwithstanding that great care 


and attention were paid to these animals, three | 


died on the way home. The rest reached their 
destination in excellent condition. 
One of the chief objections raised against the 
| importation of camels was, that it was impossible 
to bring a large number across the ocean without 
loss. 
died. 
that there is no risk of great losses in the impor- 
tation of this animal. It is generally supposed 
that the camel cannot live except in very hot cli- 


Out of seventy-seven imported, only four 
This small proportion of deaths is evidence 


mates, and is useful only to traverse deserts; 
whereas, it is a hardy animal, can be accustomed 
toa great degree of cold, and although able to 
endure 


a greater degre 


of heat than any other 
domesticated animal, and suffering less from the 
ction of the hot sands of the deserts, they can 
On 


pur- 


y tr vel on hard flinty 
the 
chased 


were presented by 


soil without injury. 
, all the 
Three pairs of fine breed 
the S to United 


and, as mentioned previously, all with 


second voyage camels were 


at Smyrna. 
ultan the 
States ; 
landed in Texas. 

Late accounts speak of their increase and useful- 
} ness, and we hope that they are destined to be 
the progenitors of a stock which will be as valu- 
able on the new continent as they have always 
been considered in the old world. 


the exception of three were 





037 I would never think of death as an embar- 
rassment, but as a blessing.—Epicurus. 

C7” Western Australia, though ready enough 
to accept male convicts, positively refuses to have 
anything to do with the females; thus supplying 
}a curious illustration of Pope's line, which has 
been so much criticised ; 

‘* A shameless woman is the worst of men."’ 

Cv" When we reflect that all the aspects of Na- 

ture, all the emotions of the soul, and all the ! 


events of life have been the subjects of poetry for | 


hundreds and thousands of years, we can hardly 


wonder that there should be so many resem- 


of expression among 
poets, but rather that they are not more numerous 


;} and more striking. 
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and neckerchiefs of astonishing splendor, and shirt- 


“LUMBER -—White Pine continues in rood TPqueet, 
clear Lumber is scarce. 


grading proofs of folly and wickedness. j any attempt at tidy housekeeping is bui too scl- 


pins ofamazing dimensions, were often companion- ' 
ed by trowsers of corduroy or fustian, turned up sons 
round the ankles (so as to show the lining and hob- | 


nailed boots,) and the whole outer man worthily 
finished off by a green or blue wide-awake hat. 
Nosegays of gigantic size, such as would fill an 
old-fashioned fire-place, bottles of rum, and 
short pipes, were the unfailing accompaniments 
of these decorations. Thus armed at all points, 
and crowded by eights and tens into open car- 
riages, standing on the seats, waving hats, hand- 
kerchiefs, and ribbons, and singing, or rather 
yelling in a maniacal tone ditties unknown to cars 
polite, as they tore furiously through the streets, 
from one public house to another—these wretch- 
ed possessors of useless wealth, were wont to ex- 
hibit their drunken lunacy, to the disgust and 
alarm of the respectable portion of the com- 
munity. 

The finale of such marriages was, very fre- 
quently, the return of the husband, penniless, to 
the diggings; and that of the wife, if better than 
the average, to service. A lady, who had taken 
as cook one of these Golden Widows as we call 
them, was surprised at finding her new servant 
on her knees, scouring the stone floor of the 
kitchen, attired in a rich purple satin dress, 
nearly new. 


«Mary! what are you doing, with that beau- 
tiful dress on to scour in, and not even an 
apron ?’? exclaimed the astonished mistress, 
« Do get up directly, and put on an old cotton 
gown.” 

« Laws alive! bless me, missis,’’ responds 
Mary, sitting calmly back upon her slip-shod 
heels, and grasping brush and flannel in either 
hand, “I haven’t got no cotton gownds; all my 
gownds is silk ‘uns, this is the wust out of nine- 
teen.” 

Every kind of silk material was infinitely dearer 
in proportion than any other fabric, and all prices 
being nearly doubled by the golden demand, the 
style of Mary’s expenditure may be imagined. A 
rich satin dress, of the palest dove-color, or pearl 
white, well and fashionably made, was observed 
one day trailing its delicate folds along a mean 
and dirty street in Hobart; the wearer was with- 
out shawl or bonnet, and carried before her a large 
tin dish, full of baked mutton and potatoes, from 
the oven, 

Cost was the criterion—I verily believe the 
sole criterion—by which these people judged 
everything; neither comfort, fitness, nor the be- 
comings (which Sam Slick declares all women 
study) seemed to enter their calculations. I was 
one day in a shop in Hobart, when a man and a 
woman came in to buy a black silk mantle, 
Some were shown them at four guineas each 
(one pound might perhaps have been asked for 
them in England.) 

«Curse your trumpery!’’ exclaimed the wo- 
man. “Show us some worth more than that. 
I'm not a beggar.’’ 

“That's right, Poll,’ (in rather husky and 
faltering tones,) from the husband. More man- 
tles were brought—anone better, some worse than 
the first lot. 

« All these are ten guineas each, sir; beauti- 
ful article, and quite the newest style,”’ said the 
obsequious shopman. 

“Oh! ay—that might do—Poll, turn to and 
try ‘em on.” 

What Poll’s selection was, I did not remain to 


eee. Every one at that tire could give similar | 


instances of the determination with which the 
reckless oreatures poured their gold imto the 
shopkeepers’ pockets. A young English lady, 
on her way here touched both at Adelaide and 
Melbourne. Whilst in a shop at the former place 
she observed a mean-looking woman come in, 
who desired to see some shawls. A number 
were shown to her, the highest being three 
pounds each. “These are not good enough, 
show me some better than that.”” The heap of 
shawls was swept away and carried to another part 
of the shop, where a few were picked quickly out, 
folded differently, and then brought back at five 
pounds each. «Thag’ll do,” remarked the cus- 
tomer, scarcely noticing the shawls themseives, 
but satisfied with having to pay a large sum for 
them. “ Wrap me four of ’om”—and laid twen- 
ty sovereigns on the counter. From the same 
friend I beard of a gold-digger in Melbourne, 
who went into a shop where a large doll was used 
to exhibit articles of baby-clothing upon, and in- 
quired, pointing to the doll, «« What's the price 
©’ that himage !” Although the doll was not in- 


tended for sale, the shopman, knowing the ab- | able to trot about—trowsers, four; frock, five ; 


} 
{ 
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| soner), who, whilst with us, used to spend the | 


{ 


| loss of her freedom, I found, amounted only to 
| sixty pounds; and, as she and her husband, when 


s left our service to go tothe diggings, I 
only knew one instance where the gold gained | 
became really beneficial. This happy exception 
was an industrious farm-laborer (formerly a pri- | 


{ 


long winter evenings in weaving baskets from | 
| the willows which border many of our meadows. 
Every house in the district had some of his bas- 
kets, which he sold at such prices as to provide 
himself with clothes, tobacco, and other extras, 
; and could thus lay by all his wages in the sa- 
| Vings bank. I was nota little troubled at the 

intelligence that he purposed drawing his money, 
and starting for the diggings. He did so, and in 
| afew months wrote to us, saying that he had 
been very fortunate, had dug gold to the amount 
| of eight hundred pounds, and was then on 
| board an English ship on his way home. He has 
written again since, telling very pleasantly of his 
happy meeting with his wife and children, who 
had been industrious and thriving during his ab- 
sence ; and enclosing a card of his shop, having 
entered into a respectable business, and carefully 
purchased his stock-in-trade from the best mar- 
kets, with the ready gold he had acquired. I 
wish we had more such cheering tales to tell, 
but alas! this is—so far as my personal acquaint- 
ance with gold-digging results extends—a solitary 
instance. 

Were I to take up the opposite side of the 
question, I might describe the deserted homes I 
have seen—the dismantled cottages and desolate 
gardens, that were bright and hopeful before the 
gold madness came among us. I might tell of 
wives, who conducted themselves soberly and 
decently whilst with their busbands; but who 
turned back to all their infamous habits when re- 
leased from wholesome restraint by the men’s 
departure for the diggings; of children neglect- 
ed, scantily fed, and more scantily clothed, and 
often indebted to chance charity for sheer exist- 
ence ; this state of abject wretchedness and star- 
vation being suddenly changed to one of boastful 
idleness and dissipation, if the husband returned 
with enough gold to produce a short-lived drun- 
ken prosperity. Many working men came back 
with fifty or a hundred pounds, deeming that an 
inexhaustible mine of wealth. The wife of one 
of these, who had been my servant, and who, | 
after her marriage, was glad to do plain needle- 
work for me, one day brought home her sewing | 
unfinished, with a “ Much obliged t'ye, ma’am, | 
for what ye've give me, but ye see my Robert's | 
come back, and he’s got enough to keep huz, 
comf*ble all we’re lives, and I doen't see as 1! 
need slave any more, an’ so I've brought back | 
the little shirts, and there’s the buttons and the | 
pattern shirt, all together, if you'll please to give | 
me a settling for what I’ve done.’’? The settling 
was very speedily effected. I saw no more of 
my retired seamstress; but the sequel was as I 
anticipated. She straightway relapsed into her 
old vices of inebriety and every kind of dixorder- 
ly and bad conduct. She beat her children, one 
of them a baby, so cruelly as to endanger their 
lives; finally, she had her original sentence of 
transportation renewed. The great fortune which 
had thus ruined her industry, and caused the 








living with us as laundress and cook, had recei- 
ved thirty-five pounds a-year wages, besides 
food, lodging and fuel, the overwhelming effect 
of such a sum seems difficult to account for. | 

The wife of another servant who had been for- | 
tunate at the diggings, and had brought home | 
about seventy pounds, came one day for her own 
and her husband's rations, wearing a very showy 
cashmere dress, such as are sold here at about 
thirty or forty shillings ; and on my remarking, 
‘That is a very gay gown, Susan, for such a wet, 
muddy day,’’ she simpered, and replied, « Ob, | 
ma‘am, I've had nine new ’uns since my husband 
came home.’’ He had been back just a fortnight. 

The sudden change from a wardrobe of two old 
cotton gowns and one best one, to an assortment 
of flounced muslins and silks—to say nothing of 
satin bonnets, costly shawls, artificial flowers by 
the bushel, parasols, bracelets, and white yeils— 
often causes exhibitions of taste and culor which 
are extremely curious and ingenious, and would 
be amusing were they not really so very sad. 
The heaps of finery—hats, feathers, fiounces, 
and jackets—which the children of these people 
helplessly toddie under, must be seen to be be- 








lieved. I once counted the frills on a baby just 





Among the many servants who at different! qom seen here. 





THE CAMEL. 


Importation of Camels by the Government of the 
United States. 
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In Bessarabia and the Crimea the camel is used 
both for burden and for draught. One or two 
couples are yoked to a wagon, and are able to 
draw heavy loads on good roads. They are 
guided with a halter, and are quite docile and 
patient. 

The English made use of as many as they could 
get, but their number was so reduced as to ren- 
der the few that remained of little service. At 
the time these camels perished, the horses and 
mules used in the transport service were dying 
by thousands. An English officer stated that 
when no other animals could wade through the 
mire between Balaklava and the camps on the 
heights, the camels were still able to carry 
loads of four hundred pounds. The French 
never had occasion to use them in the Crimea, as 
they cdnstructed good roads at the commence- 
ment of the siege, and the admirable organiza- 
tion of their « Equipages Militaires,” rendered 
them entirely independent of the resources of the 
country, 

The southern side of the harbor of Sebastopol | 
was now in the possession of the Allies. But few | 
troops were quartered there, as it only exposed 
them unnecessarily to the fire of the forts on the | 
north side. Several visits were made to the city | 
and its suburbs, but as the object of this article | 
is altogether foreign to the description of the | 
places visited by the commission in the prosecu- | 
tion of its dutics, I will refrain from dwelling on | 
the scenes of awful devastation that here pre- | 
sented themselves to view. Ruin and desolation 





| prevailed everywhere, and to render Sebastopol 


once more habitable, the Russians will have to 
rebuild it from its foundations. Every honse 
was roofless, and its walls scarred and seared by 
ball and shell. 

Near the port were the ruins of the forts blown | 
up by the Russians—now immense mounds of 
hewn stone. Some of the forts had escaped de- 
struction, and from one of these, Fort Nicholas, | 
a good view was obtained of the whole harbor. 
Inaline at its mouth, were the mast-heads of | 
the ships sunk to prevent the entrance of the | 
enemy’s fleets, and dotting the harbor were the | 
masts of the vessels subsequently scuttled to | 
prevent their falling into the hands of the Allies. 
Before sinking their ships, the Russians removed 
the rigging, and landed all their guns and ord- 
nance and other stores, so that nothing went 
down but the hulls, with their ballast and tanks. 
Most of these vessels hed been several years | 
afloat, and were already unseaworthy from the 
ravages of the ship worm, so destructive in the | 
Black Sea. Since then, they have been rendered | 
entirely worthless, as wood is pierced through in 
a few months by the Black Sea worm, and most | 
of these ships have been under water since the ! 
fall of 1853. The rest were sunk in August and 
September, 1855. They are sheathed with cop- 
per, but probably are not copper-fastened ;—but | 
their sheathing is no protection to them in their 
present situation. They are, of course, of little 
value, and if the Russian Government wishes 
their removal, it is only to have the harbor clear- 
ed of so many obstructions. 


Having collected all the information about. 
camels that was to be obtained—and the re- 
searches of the commissioners were necessarily 
confined to the Allied camp—they returned to 
Constantinople, and soon after the Supply sailed 
for Alexandria. 

Some time prior to the sailing of the Supply, | 
the Sultan’s Minister of Foreign Affairs intimated | 
to the U.S. Minister that the Sultan wistied to 
present two eouples of fine camels, but they were | 
so long forthcoming, that the Supply had to sail | 
without them. 

After a short and pleasant passage of only eight | 
days, the Supply arrived at Alexandria, on the | 
Ist of December. A few days after, Major Wayne ! 
and Mr. Heap proceeded to Cairo. It was now | 
ascertained that the Egyptian Government pro- | 
hibited strietly the exportation of all live ani- 
mals. This law was intended mainly to prevent 
the exportation of horses and horned cattle da- 


} able animal, they told me, from Persia. 


oe : ; , 
are the principal markets for the interior, west of 


i the Nile. At 
| ries from Ababdeh and Beshareh, and it is pro- 


Assooan is a market for dromeda- 


_ bable that this breed will be easier to acclimatize 
{in Texas than the Naamanagor, which comes 
| from an climate. Moreover, 
| the difficulty of obtaining the latter is very 
great. 

After returning to Cairo, the course will be to 
Suez, travelling on the purchased animals; thence 
tothe port in Syria that may have been fixed 
upon for their embarkation. Good animals can 
be picked up on the journey overland, as it will 
be through regions where the dromedary is most 
abundant. 

Mr. Heap left the Supply at Alexandria, as it 
appeared probable that she would be detained 
there some time to embark the camels, and took 
passage, on the last of December, 1856, in the 
French mail steamer for Smyrna, which touched 
at Jaffa, Beyrout, Tripoli, Latakia, Alexandretta, 
Messina, and Rhodes. As Alexandretta, or Scan- 
deroon, appeared to possess the most advyan- 


excessively hot 





tages for the purchase and shipment of camels, I 
will here quote his notes in reference to it: 

The wost convenient and safest harbor on the 
The town, such as 
it is, for it consists of a few warchouses only, is 
situated at the head of the gulf. Lofty moun- 
tains, their tops (January) covered with snow, 
rise from a plain a mile or two from the sea. To 
The anchor- 
age, with every wind, except a westerly one, is 
perfectly sheltered, and as smooth as a mill 
pond, 

Large caravans were arriving from and depart- 


Syrian coast is Scanderoon. 


the north is seen the Taurus range. 


ing for Aleppo, a journey of six or seven days 
Many 
of the camels were Tuilus, and, excepting that 


for camels, or four to five for horsemen. 


they have but one hump, they resemble the Bac- 
trian camel of the Crimea. They have their 
heavy beard and mane, their large body, and | 





their limbs are still more powerful. These are 
what are commonly called Tureoman camels, and 
are worth here from eighty to one hundred and 
thirty dollars. 
a leader to a caravan for Aleppo, and valued at 
one hundred and fifty dollars. He was a remark- 
In the 
with barley 


The largest camel I ever saw was 





evening, the cameleers fed them 
flour and peas, kneaded into balls the size of a | 


OS The original and true reading of these 

often-misnsed lines of Swift, is as follows: 
* Some say that Signior Buononcini 
Com pared to Handel's a mere ninny ; 
Others do swear that to him, Handel 
Is hardly fit to hold a candle. 
Strange that such high contests should be 
* Pwixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee !'’ 

oF” Let an Englishman and Frenchman enter a 
coffee-house at the same time; the former will 
walk up to the fire-place, and the latter will stop 
at the first mirror. The Englishman lifts up his 
coat-tails, and warms his huge body, whilst the 
Frenchman, with equal warmth, suns himself in 
the looking-glass.— Punch. 

OG” A boarding-house keeper in Baltimore 
advertises to “furnish gentlemen with pleasant | 
and comfortable rooms, also one or two gentle- 
men with wives.”’ 

0G” Why wouldn’t you sell anything to a man 
in bed? 
is evident that he would be buying on fick. 

O>~ Mr. Moore was comforted on the receipt, 
from his lady love, of this littke Mooreish ballad : 


Because a cash business is best, and it 


‘* Take courage man! don’t droop and sigh, 
And your lone star deplore ; 

’Tis true I have a dozen beaux, 
Yet 1 have room for Moore.’’ 





BANK NOTE LIST. 


CoRRECTED FoR THE SaturDAY Eventna Post, 
By WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 2 Sowth Third Street. 
Prirapecrura, April 27, 1857. 
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NEW YORK MARKET, 
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fancy and extra brands. 
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They give from three to five of these | 
balls, every evening, to each camel, who appear 
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| Maritime bk Bangor 1s die | Agrice:tural bk 
Canton bk Soath China no sale | Amer Ex bk 


t dis | Peoples bk 


2) die 
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Rushville bk, Rushville, O¢ a | 
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dis 


i 
is 


dw 


Ddie | 


the climate. 


very eager for their supper. Their average load 


is about six hundred weight. Scanderoon is the 
best place IT have seen to embark camels, for they 
can be brought here from many points where 
they are plenty and good; such as Honiah, Alep- 
po, Damascus, &e. 
cure, and is the best from Adaliato Tunis. Good 


The anchorage is very se- 


water can be obtained from the eastward of the 
town. 

Scanderoon contains only five hundred inhabi- 
tants. 





It is extremely unhealthy as soon as 


| warm weather sets in; during the sickly season 


nearly all the inhabitants go into the mountains 
to sleep, returning only during the day. It is | 


| the seaport of Aleppo, and its trade has diminish- 


ed with that of the town on which it depends. | 
Caravans arrive here from Persia, Bagdad, and 


| Massool, and the beach was covered with rich 
| merchandise for shipment, as well as Europeen 


A marsh that could be 
easily drained is the cause of the sickliness of 
A French officer, in 1852, went 
through Syria soliciting subscriptions for this | 


goods for the interior. 


purpose ; he had already collected half the sum 
requisite, when he was beset by Arab robbers, 
near Antioch, and robbed of it. 


Game is plenty. I strolled out with my gun, 


and found snipes, woodcocks, plovers, partridges, 


pigeons, and francolins, a species of grouse. 

At Smyrna, Mr. Heap hired a large Khan, fn 
the Ali Pacha Meidan, and commenced at once 
the purchase of camels. His titne was too limited to 
go himself into the interior, but he sent messen- | 


; gers to different places, where good camels were 


to be found, and had them brought in. From 
the large number daily presented at the Khan, 
only those were selected which were entirely free 
from blemish, and in perfect health. Nineteen 
burden camels, and two Bactrians were purchased 
in Smyrna; two dromedaries from Cairo, with 
the six presented by the Viceroy of Egypt, and 
one from the Bey of Tunis, making thirty in all. 
The number was increased to thirty-three by 
births on board. One female camel died on the 
passsge home. Two Turks, three Arabs, and an 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 


CoRmRxECTED FoR THE Saturday Eventne Post, 


BY S. McHENRY, STOCK AND BILL BROKER, 
No, 100 Walnut Street. 


The following were the closing quotations for Stocks on Mon- 
day last. Tho market closing steady, 
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| Roasting nb, # B 
; Rum 


| Tongues, fresh, 


' Calves Head, each 


| Beets bunch 


| Lime Beans qt 


, Apples & bkt 


| Chickens Y pair 


| Lobeters I> 


' Butter ® 


mixed, in store, at 7c; 10,0 do at Tre, delivered: 
Southern yellow, 75jc; 2,000 choice do, at Te; 


Seuthern white at Te. 

PROVISLONS—The Pork market is unsettled and 
with sales of 4 bbis at #2222,25 for new Mess; 2 
were off red at the close of "Change, at #22, but without 
ing any buyers. Beef concinues in fair request. and ia 
firtn; xalow 200 bbls at $10,75011,50 for prime, $13al4 for 
try Mess, and $15.5 416.5 for repacked Western. Beef 
| remain guiet and firm at $2m2:. Bacon stvady, at lia 

Lard is in good demand for the trade, and ia firm at 
| with sales of 3S bbls and tes. Butter and Cheese b 
} out change to notice. 

COTTON—There has been more done, yet thed 
| stul lacks generality; prices show no change; sales 300 

We quote as foliows— 

NEW YORK CLASSIFICATION. 
Uplands, Florida, Mobile, N. O, 
Ordinary, 23 


o™ 
12 12 
Middling, 13 : 1 
| Middiing Fair, 14; if] 
Fair, 15 : 15} 
COFFEE —R io is firmer, and more is doing: the 
elude 15” bags Rio at 10jai2c, incloding 1900 bags, 
ance of the Union's cargo, at lic. Lo other kinds very 
has transpired: prices rule steady. ’ 
SUGARS—There continues a and active n + 
sales are 115° hhds Cuba Muscavado at Sjald4c, and 2 
Demerara at 1%c for refining. f 
ves ae (lly moderate business has tranep 


me 


=F 3 
Pere e aaa ee Na tae 


» 
Pid 
a 
y 

» 


prices are fully sustained; sales of 0 bbis Museovado sham 

WHISKEY —The market is quite firm, the deman a 
sales of 4 bbis, at Wiazs) for Ohio and Prison, 

PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS, 
ConRKCTED WREELY BY 
R. B. JONKRS, EXCHANGEH HOTEL, 
No, T? Dock Street. 
MEATS 

W hole Carcase 
F t ei 

ore quarter 

‘no te do 


Reef, 

an 
@i7 
ais 
@iz 


Sirloin st 

co 

Chuck pieces 

Plates aud travels 
Cor 


Chop 

Catiet 

Sweet bread, each 
ris 

> re) 


@io 

45 @55 

Sit@374 | Young Pigs 

2> @0 | Sait aad tres} 

8 #12) | F m 
6; 


» 


Leg, each, 
Soin 
Kine 
Bi kRy s 
‘ AA 
Fore quarter > @87} 
Hind do 100 @1 12) 
Chop ¥ & 9 e— 
2% esi 
Leg, I Chp y 8 @l0 
g, Loin, Chp 
Breast and Neck 6ie@s 
Young Lamb, whole §5,00 . 
VEGETABLES. 
Turnips bkt Si @ # | Com potatoes bu 12) 
do ht pk —@ i do bet 37, 
@ 5 hf pk 
300 « bit 
) hipk 


Cabbage bbi 
do h'd 
Salad head 
Piekles Lkt 
do hf pk 


do 
— potat’ 
10 Osioas bus 
j S37 | Carrots doz 
1 » | Asparscus w banch 
14 ; Rhu ¥w benca KO 
| Greea Mint # bunes 3 & 
FRUIT. 
62h@1 194 | Cranberries qt 
ime 3 i 
POULTRY AND GAME. 
b» Pig’ ne 
nd Pig's dos 1 
Rabbi's pe 
— @10 | Squirrels eaek 
1@15 | Froasd 
SHELLF IH. 


Terrapin South doz §4@ 6 | Oysters, Absecom, 
do (Ches & Dei) €00@ 810 








4 
2% 
10 
€ 
ry 
8 a 
15 


do hf pk 


Turkeys @ hb be pM | 

Turkeys each 1% eos 

Spring Chiokens YW 
pair 


Clanu M 


5. Halibet B 
' Bass 


Porgies 

F lounders 

Cod 

Black fish 

Smeite 

White Fish 

Rock ‘ 

MISC ELLANEOLS, 
3 @4 | Hosey 
» @3 | Apple Gutter r 
6 on | Femyeine 


Roll do 
Pggs doz 
Smearcase cak 





C7” Nothing is rarer than a solitary 


' ties breed like Surinam toads; you 
one but out it comes with a hundred ye 
on its back. 


OF” The Devil's heartiest laugh is at 
ing witticisam. Henee the phrase d 
good” has sometimes a literal meaning. 
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ARTIFAOIAL STONE HOUSES 


of our readers appear to be inte- 

din this subject, we copy the following let- 
from the Country Gentleman : 

lemen—-I am pleased to see that a former 

of mince, upon stone houses, 

x in Tue Post 

the attention of some of your vast congrega- 

of readers. Few things contribute so direct- 


~ 


. 


and radically to the real improvement of man- | 
d, as the cheapening of the primal necessities | 


consequently of the luxuries of life. When 


poor man c ini furnish himself with a well | 


tand enduring house for less than half the 
expense, he fx on the way to personal in- 
ondence and social elevation. He stands erect 
is own castle, and feels for the first time in 
life that he isamanx. I would fain contribute 
mite towards so desirable a consummation. 
m see that the Scientific 
mber, speaks somewhat disparaging)y of 
te style of building, basing its o!,jection, 
ever, cntirely upon the Fowler method of 
, laying the matorial up in troughs, in the 
The American objects, and 
the walls do nol dry fast enough. That is pre- 
iy the difficulty which occurred to me, in the 
ityle of building with concrete, and it was in 


American, in a late 


very 


quence of that very trouble that I beat about | 


ne betwr style of using the material in 

on, and finally settled upon the method ex- 
gee in a previous Ietler. My methodof form- 
ape. plastic material into 


a 
# 


ye 


scparate Jlucks of 
Hows each one to dry thoroughly, 
Bin fact 
th of time before the erection of the 


80 asto 


solid rock, and this may be done 


commenced—and my method seems to 
,answer to the question miade by the Scien- 
nerican in which this 


fs pd durable material may be more readily 
< 


as to some way 


wlamof building which I propose, contem- 
> make say twenty or thirty boxes of suit- 

«, set them on a flat, smooth surface, 
up, every morning, 
in a mortar’ bed, 


k or every other 


¢ material enongh of 
y e and cobble stones to fill the 
el it Tato the boxes or moulds, 

mch cobble stones as poesible. 


in 24 or 46 hours, to set firmly; 


boxes; 
pounding in 
Let the mass 
then lift off 


box'sides, put them in a new place, and fill | 


gain. Of course the boxes ar 
top or bottom— 
‘te 

Y: 


sides merely 
and the upper surface of the 
in the box is to be smoothed of com- 


Tt is well, when in filling the box it is 


t half full, to lay in lengthways a smooth | 


der of wood, and fill in about it; then to- 
ow, when you lift off the sides, push ont 
cylinder ; it saves material, makes the block 
*r to lift, stronger in the wall, and makes the 
warmer, cooler, and dryer, on account of 
ponfined Gad air in the wall. 
this means, you can hew out smooth, solid, 
ting blocks of stone, 
b ing a house at an expense al- 
y small. 
house. Suppose aman of mode- 
hes to build a house, 
rs. Let the 


one 


be 


: story, 
ce house thirty 

ng a fourse of stone around the house 

be Ho feet ; 
it @ require 60 blocks for a course. 
he hetgh f walls to the eaves be, say 12 
and the Fiath of each block one foot, and 
e courséiiof stone will be needed, 
s being Saeed’ from doors and windows to 
the canic Sb. Twelve courses of stdéne, 
) blocks each, requires 720 blecks for the 
of the whole house. 
nild such;a housoe, make 


Let a ian proposing 


30 boxes, and by 


his boxes every alternate morning, it will | 


Bonly 24 mornings’ work to hew out all the 
for his house. Any Irishman will fill the 


for fifty cents a half day, costing $12 for | 
of 
' 


or; put the cost cf lime and expense 
rsand and stones at an equal amount, and 
you prepare all the materials for your 
But often tho farmer and his oldest boy 
fall the work of carting sand and stones, 
Peng boxes, themselves at odd hours, so as 
only the lime. 

‘ es cheapness, such a house is stronger, 
fagainst shocks or settling, than the con- 
B, concrete In 
ouses, I have seen splits and cracks, 
ng along through the walls, which I think 
hardly occur in my style, especially if the 
are well laid A 


style, such as Fowler's. 


in hydraulic cement. 


of this kind, cemented outside with the | 


orm of mastic, done by artists all through 


btry, completes the picture of solidity and ! 


b your correspondent, J., of Towa city, asks 

walls may be built of these blocks. Of 

they can, only have the blocks thicktr or 

Another good way of building cellar wall, 

te not in a hurry and can wait for it to 

o dig your cellar say eighteen inches ot 

mt larger all around, then tix your board 

o feet or eighteen inches inside the earth 

d fill in your concrete between the board 
side and the earth wall on the 

the. stones in liberally; raise 

8, and so til! upwards. 

© through these walls very 

to rest. This style of 

sted to the West, 

materials are 

pre the boys of a farm cay make all the 

a house in a few days. 
previously suggested what a solid and 
be 


a capi- 


other, 
your 
Some- 


where 


abundant, 


one water trough for a barn-yard, 
f concrete. I wanted to say what 
-yard wal! it would make, 
h for once, 

the rest of 
’ Mass. 


bia 
but I have said 
and I think you will thank me iff 
of ny sermon till avother day. 


J. E. SANBORN 





Ac 
is not quite satisfied respecting the 
f a submarine telegraph between Europ 
« If the steamers carry- 
ld be disabled by storn 

, what could they do?’ We don’t thin 
d need perplex himself about the matt 


Tue Scomanine Terecrarn intem- 


feasi- 
perica. It says: 
cables shou 


is, oT 


k 


eT. 


ha case, they could always + drop a line.” 





+. 
our mutton,’ 


of Pe clin, 
pleads against his 


he phi we, “to return to 
in the old French p! 
woolen draper 
rning some stolen sheep, 
ses to speak of a picee of cloth that his 


‘Vv 
shep- 
and continu- 


stolen, which 


%s attorney has likewise 


judge to bid the draper retu 


not a Here abroad, and a 
hin thyself. our enemies out 
and be led to 
ur foes, and fall down to our concu- 
p solecisms in moral schools, and no 
them.—Sir Thomas Browne. 


, 
ies furens 


To chase 
captive by our vices; 


(the letter | 
a few woeks ago) has attract. | 


| rent in regard to an ex-actress, 
this | 
' 


, tale as it was told to us 


truly, |. 


madam *’ 


| presented himself at the 


furnishing the | 


Let us reckon the cost , 


enough surely for a poor man. | 


suppose cach block two feet | 


enough | 


scenes 
i 


| M. Becquerel, 


Farina Astxxr.—It is a delicious moment, 
certainly, that of being well nestled in bed, and 
feeling that you shall drop gently to sleep. The 
good is to come, not past; the limbs have been 


| tired enough to render the remaining In one pos- 


ture delightful; the labor of the day is gone. A 
gentle failure of the perceptions creeps over you; 
the spirit of consciousness disengages itself once | 
more, and with slow and hushing degrees, like a 
mother detaching her hand from that of a sleep- 
jing child, the mind seems to have balmy lid 
closing over It, like the eye—'tis closed. The 
mysterious spirit has gone tu take Its airy rounds. 


Hawthorne. 


07” A lady's maid hooked one of the best of 
her mistreas’s dresses the other dav, but the affair 
done be 1 the 


to testify to 


was passed over because it was hin 


lady’s back—so there was nobody to 


the fact. 





ir 
al. 


Taxixe Her at Hern Wornpn.—A ste 


whi 


Ty 


is ¢ 
ood tu be 
it tell the 


lon, 


h is foo g 
lost h for its authenticity, by 
The lady in quest 
the bell of her parlor, demanded of the waiter who 
ewered it, ‘‘ Where are the clothes I sent to be washed 
yesterday ? ‘* They yet, 
But I want them ”’ are not ready yet, 
Send your master 


We do not vom 
ing 


ring 
an- 
ready madam."’ 
they 


not 
Bu’ 


, want the 


are 
‘* No matter mi 
The waiter exits, and presently one of the clerks 
door. 
sent to be washed yesterday ?"’ 


here 
‘*Where are those 
* Really, 


they are not yet in readiness to send to 


clothes 
madam, your 


‘*No matter, I want them Sorr 
‘T want them Send 
The clerk bit his lip, and withdrew 
Mr X— knocked, 
‘Well, Mra. ——, how can I «serve you’ ‘Where 
are the clothes, sir, I sent to be washed yewterday ? 

‘They are not ready And why not, 
* Simply because 
‘ Send them to me, sir 


room *’ eir 


madam, but——’’ sir! your 


mastee here'’’ 
and ere many 


minutes the affable 


mada 
the, 


I wien 


yet, 

madam."’ 
Mr. X— 
and ina few moments returned head- 


t 
Tnx" 


sir? 


ire not ready, 
bowed himeelf out, 
ing a detachment of waiters carrying two Immense 
washtubs. ‘‘Now, Mra ——,’’ asked Mr. X-——, 
you have the kindness to select from those tubs the 
cles which may happen to be yours ?”? 


‘(will 


arti- 





Tur 
Cuvcrcn or Es 
mittee of the Privy Council bas given its decision on the 
final appeal, in the cases of the churches of St. Barna- 
bas, Pimlico and St Paul’s Knightsbridge as we 
unde stand it, determines finally the questions in contro- 
versy, Which related to church ornaments and the ar- 
The decision 


Cuvrcnw OrNament Question THE 


sLAND Settren —The Judicial Com- 


IN 


This. 


rangement of chance!s for divine worship 
turned upon the constructions to be given to sundry 
rubrics and acts of Parliament. The points decided are 
as follews:— 

It is permitted to use crosses both in the interior and 
on the exterior of the ehurches, to have super alteras or 
altar The brazen 
chancel scene or gate separating the chancel from the 
body of the church, golden candlesticks standing on the 


weoden ledges over and behind the s 


super altar, and credence tables or preparatory alta 
tables, on Which the elements are placed before conse- 
eration for the Holy Communion. Changes of 
cloths, as bluck for lent, white for Easter, &c., are per- 
mitted. But stone altars, fixed into the body of the 
ehurch and immovable, are prohibited. Altars or com- 


rs or 


altar 


munion tales must be of wood, movable, and capable of 
being covered. This latter pcint ts the only one decided 
in favor of the Evangelical party, all tbe others being de- 
cided favoratly for the Tractarians. 

Deatu or Jon~w M. Kempte.—John Mitchell 
Kemble, a son of the late Charles Kemble, and brother 
of Mrs. Fanny Kemble, died at Dublin, on March 26th, 
of iaflammation of the chest. He was distinguished as 
and was the author of a work 
It was to bim that the follow- 
by Tennyson, which stands in 
M K :— 


an Anylo-Saxon scholar, 
on the English Saxons 
ing sonnet was dedicated, 
his works inscribed to J 


‘«My heart and hope are with thee—thou wilt be 
A latter Luther, and a soldier priest, 

To seare church harpies from the master’s feast ; 
Our dusted velvets bave mach need of thee 
Thou art no Sabbath-drawler of old saws, 
Distilled from some worm-cankered homily ; 
But spurred at heart with fleriest energy 

To embattail and to wall about thy caure 

With iron-worded proof, bating to hark 


Half God’s good Sabbath, while the worn-out clerk 
Brow beats his desk below. 
Mounted in Heaven, wilt shoot into the dark 


i 
} 
} 
The humming of tue drowsy pulpit-drone | 
' 


Thou from a throne 
| 


Arrows of lightnings. I will stand and mark.’’ 





Mr. Hume, roe Awerican Raprer at Paris, 
OrnveERED To Decame.—The Paris ccrrespondent of the 
Brussels Independence writes :—‘‘ I can state upon au- 
thority, that the sudden departure of Mr. Hume, the 
spirit rapper, was in obedience to an order from the Em- | 
peror. The Empress was so much affected that ber au- 


} gust consort dreaded the continuance of the diabolical 


The ladies of honor were not less excited than | 
their sovereign. They could speak of nothing but the 
redoubtable conjuror. The Emperor made a wise revo- 
lution in the household, and the poor devil, who, though | 
playing the part of personage with £410,000 a year, was | 
really penniless, has left for the country of the rappers. 
A few days ago the Emperor met the learned physician, 
and remarked, ‘I want to consult you | 
upen what I saw that trickster do ;’ and his Majesty then | 
told how Mr. Hume had made a table turn round with- 
out touching it, and cause it to be struck by an unseen 
hand as manytimes as he liked. The Emperor received , 
from the physician the very natural reply, ‘Sire, I can 
say nothing upon facts which ] have not witnessed.’ ”’ 


A Tuer Ropninc Himsetr.—Some few days 
ago, says a London paper, a young lady accompanied 
by her brother, whilst riding in an omnibus from the 
City tothe West End, was atruck with the appearance 
of one of her fellow- passengers, who besides being 
dress d in the height of fashion, wore a magnificent 
diamond ring, a circumstince which not unnaturally 
attracted the attention of the lady. On arriving at their | 
journey’s end, the sister was very i: nxious to know from 
her bother whether he had noticed the pseudo-zentle- 
with the magrificent ring. The 
however, had escaped the brother's observation. 
lady, 
her purse, which contained in the 


circumstance, 
In the 
havirg occasion for 
morning 


man 
course of the afternoon, the 
some £15, 
discovered, alas that it was gone, but ia lieu thereof, the | 
identical diamond ring, worth sixty guineas, was left 
in its stead. ‘Phere is no doubt that the diamond ring | 
was the result of some previous robbery, but being too | 
large for the thief’s finger, it slipped off while abstrac- 
ing the purse from the lady's pocket. 

Tamerrringc Witn tHe Terecrarn Wires.— 
A man by tte name of Scatchard, recently arrested in 
New York, said that be was an adept in the telegraphic 
art, and while be resided in New Orleans exercised his 
ingenuity upon the wires as follows :— Living in the out- 
he 
counterfeit telegraph pole with a hollow space through 
the centre, in which he , and 
broug ontact, through a hole in the glass , 


skirts of the city, near the telegraph lines, made a 
inserted an insulated wire 
ut it in secret « 

with the 
the branch wir 
abled to read any of the messages th 
from New ©): 


insulato main wire of the lines. Then con- 


tinuing eto his own house, he was en- 
at were sent to or 
b use of the information 


learns, and make su 


as he pleased. 


A good 


the fe 


* Apoct «is Destructive.” thing o 


during stivit 


The army 


curred the other evening ies of tl 
dinner to Mr Lake 
> had just been toasted, 


bal 


and our citizen sol- 
ide by 
distinguished ofticer when gentleman at the 
math end of the tab and said he 
ther honorable 


diery and a response tm 


present, ien a 


le rose, Saw no reasor 


P ofession 
the 


for neglecting anc epresente 


there, and by way of supplying omission 


The medical profession—about as destructive : 
navy!’ 


, he > 
wht th 


army or 
Thi 


ric 


re d disting 


avers he 


and 


ho 


p ofesston up 
p Ofession uj 


s bre who, 


le 


ling hit 


mber of th who m 


ous and amusing response to this te 


Whi 


> 


Mopr or Scupra@Naine 
ites fro of the 
of a new w 


A 


towns ol 


New Wirrnksses.— 


correspondent wi m one interior 
Tk paper, Ly te sub- 
14 Witnesses -—A law suit was to come off 


ed to subpeena the 


this Statetoa New Yo 
por in the 


town, and young engay 
The 


count of the mud, 


“ Spooney’’ ° 


witnesses roads were almost impassable on a 


ilving 
three or four miles away,a bright idea struck his muddy 
pate, and forthwith was acted upon. He sat down and 
wrote each a letter, stating that a sum of money was de- 
posited in his hands, which they could bave by calling 
upon him. They called, and got a subpaua and twelve- 
| and-e-hali cents each 


and two of the witnesses some 


| horns from the Russian, 
| ports of the Baltic, whether they be in the Gulf of Pin- 


mn 


| post 


' the 


* 9 00 eats for Aurtralia. 


| captain of the ship will be 


vices in terms still more energetic 
inthe Chapel of the Tuileries, and | 


| auditory, 
} pulpit. 


his purse, 
j 


that town, having 


’ eniunit 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Tax London Globe’s summary of the elections 
for members of Parliament, is as follows: Liberals 
34, Conservatives M9. 

Tne London Gazette contains a decree prohi- 
biting the Importation into England of cattle, hides and 
Praselan and Meckler. burg 


land, or between that Golf and Lubeck. This is incen- 
sequence ef the murrain or other contagious disease | 
which prevails among the cattle at the places niumed, 
and which itis feared has been already imported {nto | 
England 

Tue Lowion Court Journal announces that the | 
| January next. One of (he teosons assigned for this 
ponement ix, that the residenee preparing for the 
Prince and Princess in Berlin will not be completed and 
fit for « pation till the end of the year. An u 
edr that the Princess will be only 
in November next. 


amelie 
ron is soventven 


of age 


years 


Lovo PaLsrerston has given some kind of in- | 
timation to Baron Rothschild that, if pos-ible, the Jew 
of 


jueston shall be brought forward in the first ression 
the new Parliament as a Cabinet measure. 

Tur report that Mrs. Fanny Kemble had writ- 
ten to Mr Bellows, denouncing the stagr, is a mistake 
Mr. Bell id, at the Dramatic Dinner ‘T beg 
here to say, that no such letter has ever been written or 
cived 
lady. that in the porsuit of an investigation which I felt 


Ws SA 


rex 


bound to go into, on the infinence of the stage, I have | 
interesting correspondence with her, and , 


had a very 
have received extremely Interesting and valuable sug- 
which | hope, 


to lay 


permit 
present 
Tu Journal des Del has had the 
boldness to declare that the existence of secret societies 
in} the natural result of denying to the people 
nil the sthe ri 


on some other occasion, 
ed 
Paris rats 
rance ja 
te ybt of free discussion, 
inassacre Of white settlers in Minnesota by 
Indion confirmed. It took place at Blg Bend, Blue 
Hath county, where forty persons were killed, and 
women carried off Rumors are 
that the Sioux and Chippewas have 
against the whites, 
Caicaco, April 27.—The latest intelligence from the 
scene of the Indian troubles in Minnesota, is to the effect 
that on the 12th Inst., a battle was fought at Walanwan | 


« 


sever al 


pr jsoners 


rife combinea 


river, thirty miles above Mankato, between the Indians | 


ind the St 
Dodd. 
wounded 


Peter Volunteers, under command of Gene- 
Twelve Indians were killed and several 
The volunteers did not lose a man. 

Ar rukr Orthodox Yearly Meeting of Friends, 


Tai 


heid in this city last week, 


was very great, a motion to that effect having been made 
After a very stormy 
duration, it was 


isreed to refer the whole question t@a committee con- 


by amember of the Gurney party. 
ind protracted debate of six hours’ 


sisting of representatives from all the Quarterly Meet- | 


ings 
the 
until that time 
fourths of the 
wt 


As this committee will not report until pext year, 
settle 
imeeting, and have 
on 
Movers Banuanian.— 


the year Is 


A return shows that in 
J, the total number of punishments by flog- 
in the Moglish navy amounted to 1,333, and the total 
rof lishes inflicted to 42,154 

DeviaqutrrL Prosprcr.—-Hume, the table- 
turner and maznetizer, who has of late excited such at- 
tention in Paris, has predicted to M. Alexandre Dumas 
that he would live to the age of 113 years, and be killed 
in a duel 

Fasuron pie Eccentricity.—A portion of the 
wealthy young idlers in Paris have formed a new club, 
the rules of which are decidedly eccentric. It has taken 
title of Societe pour encouragement et la produc- 
(Society for the encourage- 
ut and production of fair women,) and on admittance 


ging 


numty 


tion des Jemmes blondes, 
me 
each member takes 
not to bestow his hand, his heart, 
any lady who cannot boast of fair hair. 
shade is iminaterial, but every 


The peculiar 


member who infringes 


this regulation by marrying a dark-haired beauty is to | 


forfeit 1,000 francs. 

A CHANCE FOR THE 
have been posted on the England, 
announcing that some person at Bristol is in want of | 
Those who have any of the fe- 
line species to dispose of, are requested to bring them to 
a place appointed in the bili, on a given date, when the 
in attendance 


walls of Gloucester, 


with the proprietors. 


Miuman Cuessmen.—At a grand ball recently 


| given In ITanover by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the 


proceedings commenced by a procession of living chess- 


men—the kings, queens, and other pieces all magnifi- | 
| cently dressed 
a position on a gigantic board prepared for the occasion. | 


After the procession, the pieces took up 


Two magicians then played a game, which excited great 
interest and entertainment. 

Kitt or Cvre.—Tamouche, a war chief of the 
Utah Indians, put two native physicians to death, be- 
cause they failed to cure two of his wives, who died 
under their care. He sent them, to use his owa philan- 
ter the 


thropic expression, to look a/ iy patients. 





Pvain SpeAkine To Louis Naporeon.—Father 


Ventura, at Paris, continues his denunciations of courtly 


than before. In his 


sermon of Sunday, 


lage of the Princess Royal of Hagland is postponed | 


Let me say, in reference to this distinguished | 


to be , 
before some portion of the persons here | 


the prospect of a separation | 


itef this Important question is postponed | 
The Wilbur party compose about three- | 
hitherto controlled its 


a solemn oath, and vives a pledge, | 
and his affections on | 


W uirrincrons.—Placards | 


to negotiate | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


May be obtained weakly at the Periodien! 
| DEXTER & BROTHER, Non. 14 and 16 Ann S°, 
BURNHAM, FEDERHEN & Co., Boston, Mass. 
MILTON BOULEMET., Mobile, Ala. 
J. C. MORGAN, New Oricans, La. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Paltimere, Md. 
| HAGAN & BROTHER, Noshyille, Tenn, 
8. W. PEASE & Co., & West Sixth St., 
ELI ADAMS, Davenport, Iowa. 
SAPFORD & PARK, Norwich, Connecticut. 
BE. SEMON, Riehtoond, Va. 
A. GUNTER, No, # Third st,, Lowisville, Ky. 


.N. York. 


Cinecianat; 





' TOO LATE 
len rytnce ae 

ry “er why rt 

ty teehee ail, 

This rete rk wi 


vi trogble will alwage swnit 

with nee some ita ton 

ra, Gear drs bt. ot onree, 

oe appiy withal thte foree , 
hen lob wil reemee ve ere thew they invest, 

(WW beer ma pire remy iy) “cule hendies ively deomace 

ai Wi Jao its Seow what atyle wou: ws 
fie kil in owas navtrare ta madly great, 

AVA yourde ves of—don't delay anit te» late Ad 
Said Jolson’? may ssattebatine palatial Cor) 

Emporium of Granvile stekea, No rt * Cheatint s 

above Mixth, 


eee - 


>" EMPLOYMENT POR THE YEAR.--r> 
ot ft employment may fied that which ix both pretitabie on 
Grnesat ny oddrennan” KObHERT SEARS, Pablialy r int 
Vil yam Steeat, Wow Verk. nove) tf 


ROOT GALLERY .—Sue-" 
sapere to An broty pax, teheu b 
aad Chestnut Stree, 


TT aa 


A hew Won! 
, curper of Fyeth 
ori tf 


Cray _ 
y Cook. 
Philadelphia. 


’. 


7x8 ESSENTIALS OF GENTILITY. 
‘What constifutes a zeutieman?’ * you ak.— 
The enewer costa some isbor and invention, 
For a ail the sly things who bask 
n fortune 'e sunshine, aod lay inir pretension 
Te that proed titie, mo-t bat wear the maas, 
And are not what the y seem; my apprehension 
I*, the! @ gentieman,—nor more nor lase,— 
Is one w Virtues wear a hitting dress, 
Dress and address are overything in thia world. and the 
, beat pacoto seeure tha tiret, by tneans od the seoond, 19 to 
address yourselfto Kockhil & Wilson, at there Palatial 
Clothing Store, Now 6 Sand w i(new atyle) Chestnut street 
abuve Sixth, Phi ade pois. 





FTO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. -A retired clergyman, 
restored to hea'th ina fow days, after many yearsof great 
| mervous Wiiferings le Anxious to make known the meana of | 
oure. Will send (free) the grepories ror used, 


Rev. John M. Dagnail, No, 80 F ulton St., Brooklyu, N.Y. tf 


FINE, beautiful Mair- jet b'ack or brown— 

Or tresses curling and goiden 

Is the certain rewult— witout chance or doubt— 
Of the use of Levon's Katitalkon, 


The immense sale of Lrow s KatHatnon—nearly 1,000,000 | 


bollios per year aiteata ia @avcli@nes aud universal popu 
lary. The Ladies universal; Y pronounce it the finest aud 
most agreeable artic’ ever used It restores the Hair alter 
it has failen Oul—invigorates and beaut ifies it, making it soft. 
curly and gloasy- eleans-s it {rom ali scurf and 
; imoarts to it a delizhtful perfume. 
everywhere, for 25 cents per bottle. 
Beware of counterfeits, Heatn, Wryxxoop & Co., 
| Proprietors and Msuufaoturers of Perfumery of all kinds, €3 
Liberty St., New York ap4-tf 





OXYGENATED BITTERS.—We hear of fronts triumphs 
| every day from the use of the Oxygenated Hitters. The 
cures it is effecting on every side are without precedent. 
Veople who have suiiered trom Dyspepsia for years have 
been entirely relieved by a few bottles, 





THE DEAD RESTORED TO LIFE —A few years aco 
it was genora ly supposed that gray hair eould not he restor- 
ed to its original color, or made to grow on bad heads; but 
since the advent of Professor Wood's Hair Restorative, 
many porsons Who dyed years agu are pow seen daily inthe 


various walks of lite, appearing in all the vigor of youtn, | 


wenring theirown dark towing locks, simply trom having 
used this great Restorntive.—Loniccille Times, 
For salo by all Deugyiata, 





COUNTERFEIT WISTAR’'S BALSAM. 

We would cautionthe purchasers of the Balsam of Wild 
Cherry agaicst Animitation artigle which lives made its ap- 
pearance In many laces, and which might deceive the un- 
wary by ne renee ance tothe genuine bottle, 
ture We ne 


be found ready to Geaaterieis grythins. by which they can 
pul money in their pockets, and 
mogt popular aad we.l known article on which to practico | 
their Viulainies. [t 1s a lamentable fact that trere are also | 
dealers im medteines who are willing to leud themseives to 
carry Out this imposition, by selling such trash as genuine, 
because they can buy it for less than half the cost of the real 
articie, Avoid soch a man as you would a doaler in counter- 
feit money, for he is the greater soamp of the two, 

They have never dared to forge the written siguature of I. 
Butts. hav ng. a wholesome fear of the State Prison before 
their eyes. ¢ sure that 


Of the mux- 


ow find on the outside wrapper the 
written signature of I. BUTTS, aud you may rely upon its 
being genuine. Buy none other. 

Setu W. Fow ur & Co., 133 Washington Street, nan 
Proprietors. Sold by their agents every where, ap25-3t 








MARRIAGES. 


| {7 Marriage notices must always be accompanied by a 
res sateen le name. 


On Feb, 12th, by the J. H. Peters, Mr. Joun Hanxky, to 
Miss Katk ToMAN, both of this city, New York papers 
piesse co 

On the 19th oe. b 

















ee Rev. G. Strobel, Mr. TiuotKyY 
; Me Cartuy, to Eviza HAZLETT, both of this city. 

On the Sth ultiino, by the Rev. Edear M. vy, Mr. 
Joun G. Paynzer, to Miss CATHARINE E. ALCORN, both 
| of this etry. 
| On the loth of Sept, last, by the 
|} Faanx C. Pavri,to Miss AMANDA! 

city 
| in “Manayunk, on the 15th ultimo, by the Rey. A. Culver, 
Mr. Wittram McInpoxr,to Miss Faxnxy Woop, both of 
| Sshuylkil Fails, 

j o noone ultimo, by the Rev. A. Stvent. Mr. Jacos 
BeNNeET, to Miss Curistink Lou bop of this city. 
ihe the Ith ultimo, by the Gov. ‘é. Demme, D. 
D., Mr. Gustav A, ViceLivs, of New Le to Miss JosE- 

puink C, daughter of Mr. © charles Birnbaum, of this City. 

; On the Mth ui ‘timo, by the Rev, Doctor Blackwood, Mr. 

Amos A. Born, of Cecil councy, Md. to Miss ELIzapeTu 

LIVINGSTON, of this city. 

by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 
to Kate L. 


ev, William Urie. Mr. 
. Evans, both of this 


} On the lath nitime, 
Wittiam § Reporave, of Baltimore, Md. 
! daughter of Robert J. Park, of this ety. 

On the 2d #f Jan. by the Rev. T. A. 
Sane = LisTER, !0o Miss ExizaBeru M. Wis 
this 

Un the 14th ultimo, by the Rey. D. B. Cheney, Mr. Isaran 
Havpon, of this city, to Miss ApgeLine Dv RELL, of Deia- 
| ware county, 

On the 1¢th of Feb, by the Rev. Charies Hill, es. 

| P. NAYLOR, to Miss Repecca Hancock, both o 
ton, 

1 On ‘Nie lath ultimo, by the Rev. Mr. Wensel, Mr. Jou 
G. NotHuakpt. to Miss SALOME KIRSCHENMAN, "daughter of | 
Mr. Gortfrled Kirschenmaan, both of this city 

} Onthe 12th ultimo. by the Rev. F. L. Kregel. Mr. Wit- 
Liam W. Mayberry, to Miss Mary J. ALLEN, daughter 

' of Joseph L. Allen, both of Philadelphia. 


Fernley, Mr. 


| GINS, both of 


DANIEL 
Burling- 











DEATHS 


in the presence of the Emperor and the courtiers, he | 


spoke almost as if he had received the confessions of his | 


and was authorized to declare them from the 


ing, it was not sufficient if he did not stigmatize and 


' 
drive from his presence all who might scandalize the | 
| public by their vices, their corruption or their profli- 
« ' 
He said the Emperor was in error if he thought 


gacy 
his private acts were confined to the walls of his palace; 
he, and men like him, lived in a house of glass, and no 


| secrets were safe from the prying eyes and the infidelity 


of courtiers. He told him that he was looked up to asa 
superior being, with powers for good or for evil superior 
to all others, and that consequently 
from him. He denounced those who might sell the fa- 
vor or protection of the court for gold, and who had 


grown rich in iniquity. 





Parapisr, Percarory, «xp T’orner Prace.— 
We tind the following anecdote in an interesting paper 
a, by M. Fauvre-Clavoiroz, Consul-General of 


A 


on Boliv 
France, which appears inthe Rerwe Contemporaine. 
| parish pr 
| the bright t idea of dividing his church into three sec- 
| tions, each painted of a different color. That nearest the 
altar he bas called Paradise; the next Purgatory; and | 
the third a place it would not be proper to name. When 
ever a death occurs in bls parish, he calls upon the fa- 
inily to inquire where they wi-h the soul of the deceased | 
? If to Paradise, it isso much; Purgatory, it is 
of 


to yuo 


somewhat less; and the last place is ** dog-cheap.”’ 


course, the Indian will not hear of his dear relations 


voing 
going 


to Gehenna, so he parleys with the honest Padre, 


and after a severe struggle between his conscience and 


generally comes down handsomely, and the 


revered defunct is duly installed in Paradise. 





Hoop Casvatty..—A Hopkinton, 
respondent of the Providence Transcript relates that 
full rig in 
*n with what ease the country lasses 
n they cut * ; 


ged, full hooped city belle who was visiting 
se 
to visita 
yor, atternpted to emulate this vigorous style of 


r’’ a fence whe across lots’? 


thenies, one day, 
rhe 


the 


as fence obstructed her 
gained, when awful tw relate, 


instant when she jumped for the eaith, her 


a high 
path topmost ruil was 
ist al 
hoops’? twined fust abouta firmly planted post, 
the lidy fair found herself in a most uncomfortable pen- 
da her near where she had ex- 
pected to tind her pretty little feet, while they, vice versa, 
upying quite aa wrial position. She remained 
i full half hour, when she 


t position, head coming 


were oa 
rthis de 


eal 
. ele 


idedly bad fix for 
honest farmer, 
nz hvops 


used by an who 


hided her fo 


ungallantly 
wear 





«RY STANTON TO THE PEo- 
K. T., April 25.—Secre- 
iblistes an address to the people of Kan- 
nthe Lee ieee yn Union, in which he siys that the 
Administration recognized the authority of the Terri- 
Leyisiature, and the validity of the Territorial 
and especially recog nized the Act providing for a 


itienal Conventi 


Appress oF SECRET 
kK a 


fou 


NSAS.— QUINDARO, 


vy Sta 


sas 


torial 
Law's ; 
Constit on 

It presutnes the Convention will submit the vital ques- 
tion of the Domestic Institutions of the State for the sub- 
sequent vote of the people. He thinks that Congress will 
then admit the Territory into the Union as a State imme- 
diately. And he recommends a general amnesty of past 
es and persecutions. He expects the arrival of 
Walker about the middle of May 


REE RG ere, caries me oom me 


He addressed himself directly to the Emperor, | 
and declared that, even if his life was moral and edify- | 


more was expected | 


est in one of the villages of the State has had | 


Mass., cor-! 


a SY RIN 


and i 








' 
! 77 Notices of Deaths must always be accompanied by a 
1 reaponsible name. 








On the @th of March, Joun Henry.son of E. H. and Mary 
A. Hawkins, ip the 8th year of bus age. 

On the 24th ultimo. at Burlington, N. Jersey, Fira Pew, 
caucht ter of Geo. W. and Esther C. Pew, aged | year and 4 
months, 

Ou the 2ist ultimo, Mrs, Resxcca Forp, aged apr 

On the 224 ultimo, HARRY H. son of John F. and Mary A. 
' Hight, axed 5 years. 

On the 2ist Stine, MarcGaRet, wife of Jas. Connor, aged 
65 years, 

On the 2%h ultimo, Exuan Rotuwk uv, aged 23 years. 

Onthe ist ultimo, ANNA LINTON, aged. 15 years and 6 
| months, 

On the Mth ultimo, Jouxn Bornwan, aged 25 years. 

On the 20th uitimo, JuDITH SMITH, aged 80 years, 

On the 2ist ultimo, GrorGE SNYDER, age 77 years. 

On the 2ist ultimo, PETER CARR, aged 75 yeurs. 

On the 21st ultimo, Mr. GroRGE MINGLE, aged 53 years, 
Ou the 20th ultimo, Mra. ALick Toy, aed 3B years, 

On the Led uitimo, JoHana, wife of James D . Rankin, 
| aged Soy 

| Oute onh ultimo, Mary, wife of Charles Ellam, aged 
| 42 y 

On ‘the 2th ultimo, Wittiam M. Sairn, aged 2 years and 
| 6 months, 

On the 20th ultimo, Mary Exiza, daughter of Chas, and 
| Catharine Funck, aged 6 —_. 

Ou the 2th ultimo, in Bucks county, Pa., Mr. 
Moc RIDGE, aged 64 years. 

On the 18th ultimo, ALBERT Jupson, son of Johnand Anna 
Steen, aged 13 years ‘and 9 months. 

On the 18thuitimo, Euiry R. Lancpon, aged 24 years 
ad 2 months. 

On the 18th ultimo, Davin Strusve, aged 52 years, 

On the 18th ultimo, Jacos Rose, sonof Johnand Julia 
| Flannery. aged » years, 

| On the 18th eitiane, Mary A. Dairy. 

| On the 19th ultimo, Mary > MADDiEX, aged 3 years and 
2 months. 


} 


Tuomas 


| ar 


} 


On the (9th ultimo, Mr. Ropert Watt, aged % years, 
At Wilmington, Del. ‘on the 18th ultimo, Miss Saran 
KEAN, aged 72 years, 


CARPETINGS. 
J. S. DEPUY & SONS, Masonic Hall, 
Chestnut Street below Eighth, Philadelphia, 
| Would cal the attention of the ic to the large and varied 
assortmen’ of CARPETS, O1L CLOTHS, MATTINGS, 
| &e , which they sre selling very cheap for Cash, or City ac- 
| ceptances, Wholesale and Retail. my2st 











GES! 
| TRHE_MOST COMPLETE SELF-INJECTING 
SYRINGE EVER OF FER ED—-+»o portabie as to be 
esrried in the pocket. Equaily adapted to the use of Males 
aud Females. They can be relied ca As superior to the more 
expensive Freach end English articles in use, and will not 
give trouble, Cy others do, by needing repair. Prices—ist 
quality, $4; 2d do., $3 © The remittance of either amount, 
with 8 letter lens % and address, will receive prompt atten- 
tion, and the article sent by mail, 
For sale, Wholesale and Retail, by | C. H. NEEDLES. 
Pharmaceutist and Dealer in Trusses and Braces 
. corner of Lzth and Race sts., Phila. 


my? -2t S. 


Depots all 


Direet the | 


druff—and | 
Soild by all aealers, | 


not apeak., Unprincip od scouudre.s can always | 


hey are sure to choose the | 
a 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty-five eenta a line for the first insertion. 
Thirty cents. line for each subsequent insertion. 


| insertion, 
J” Payment is required in advance, 


Double coiuma Adverteemente—One Dollar a line for every 


Fe 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
WILL PUBLISH AS POLLOWS: 
ON SATURDAY, APRIL 16th, 


GAUT GURLEY; 











THE TRAPPERS OF LAKE UMBAGOG. 


1 GREEN MOU’ MOLATALN ONCE MORE, |»: autor o ory angie ers" oaks Attn 





JUDGE THOMPSON, 


The popular author of “ The Green Mountain Boys,”* | 
. has jast completed for the public | 


“"leeeke Anvalen, 
eye, 


“y™" 


rent work 


AU 


ent ithed : 


GURLEY; 


THE TRAPPERS oF LAKE UMBAGOG, | 


om his life, 


T 


*t a murder of unn-ual atro 
scurted about 49 youre ago, among the Trappers 
vl the oo Will Lakes lying on 
of Maine and New Llampshire. Gaut 
nopesed to be an meter im this and other fag 
newte his exe to the Weet Indies, 
Jodse Thompanr « built a story n theae hastoric facta, 

“ty New England people 
It ica work of thrill! 


Price si. 


This exeit fond « 
rity, that 
nd Hunt 


the wrly herd rs 


tin'ete 


ra ot TU mbagor a oth 


Gurley waa 


tone *, and aoe 


up 
aT — Ibs 
+ bees « written, 
One volume, Lémpeo. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JUIN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, my2-# 





f wante 
rl for cotele 
culate en necurate and heantiful Oil print of Stuart's 
Portra t of Waetington, The proture being in a novel 
| atyle of art mach superior to, and cheaper, than any - 
} thing of the kimd ever before axe cuted by the Zy: es 
proceas, it empecin|'y reeommend« te the peopl oan 
canyvaseers Will find it easy to eifnet dey ud emily sales. 
Address or apply to VERE: Al X 4 Co., 
Atheneum, Sixth St., opp: ite Weahington ® f ware, 
Phila jot phis 


| NOW IS THE TIME TOU SUBSCRIBE. 
LADIES’ JOURNAL, 


FOR MAY. 


THIS ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE has, 
commencement, met with most unexpected success. 
Its SUPERIOR ILLUSTRATED 
TALES. 
CHOICE SELECTION of MUSIC 
ELEGANT DESIGNS in NEE- 
DLEWORK. 
LARGE COLORED FASHION 
PLATE. 
ELABORATE and NUMEROUS 
ENGRAVINGS, &¢., &c. 
Together with its price, has rendered it the 
most valuable, entertaiung and demrable 
periodion! published, 
: THE CHEAPEST WORK or tur 
ceiitenemansii KIND IN THB WORLD. 


$1.50 a year; 15 conta vingle No. 5 g ies 
9 copies B10; 12 copies BIR 6; 
= Send 15 cents for specimen copy, Address 
SCATTERGOOD & CO., Publishers, 
” Philadelphia. 











since its 





my 2-2 





th ANES of Every Description, Mounted with Gold, 
| 4 Silver, Ivory, &c.—Canes and Crutches made to order. 
Opera Giasses, Tvory Fans, &c., gently repaired, and all 
} kinds of Fancy Turning done. ORGE DOLL, 
Manufacturer, No. 10} von S.xith St., Phila. 
N. B.=Toys and Fancy Goods in great assortment. 
my2-4t 


ES, BEAUTIFUL ARTS 





17 6 VALU LE REC 
0 and choles: ROE Ts = adios Brown’s Great 
Discovery, Dow's 85 Honey Heo txo, how to make 
very best Th! ack, Bluaand oe oie 8; Painta; Varnishes; 
Port pnnes; W ines; Fire Proof oe “and celebrated India Ink. 
All the above sent by mul for 2> cents. Address 

my2-2t M. M. SANBORN, Stockholm Depot, N. Y. 


ELI HOLDEN, 708 Market Street, 


ABOVE SEVENTH, PHILADELPHIA, 


Importer of WATCHES, GOLD JEWELRY, and Mann- 
facturers’ CLOCK WAREHOUSE, Wholesale snd Retail, 
ny 2-eowull 











| 
THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS! 


}MPLOYM any ros, + oS YEAR. —Please to Read 

4 pias Agenrs W: x tra inducements for 1857, 

ersons jn want of ne y Whi @& yee receive our 
cATRTOGUE OF BOOK Skin the New Year pre. “paid, 
by forwarding us their add A, Particular atteation is 
quested to the liberal offers ve make to al into ones he 
the sale of our LARGE TYPE Pic: 
TORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with about OD Eo toe. 
SAND ENGRAVINGS, 

On receipt o the established price, Six Dollars, the Picto- 
rialfamily Bible, with a well bound Subsoription Book, will 
be carefully boxed, and forwarded tb express, at our risk and 
expense, to any central town or vi mae © in the United states, 
excepting those of California, Oregou and Texas. 

Our books are sold galy by by a. and we:| known to 
be the most ones op espondence w.th us, 
and we shalltake pleasure in orwar noe, to your address our 
General Circular o! 8, terms, ful information relative 
totne business, Address ROBERT SEARS, PeDiisher, 


nov29-tf 181 WILLIAM Sr »N 

2 50 MORE BOOK AGENTS WANTED, to 
circulate RAPID SELLING, Valuable Family 

Ww or (3, Which attract by their /ow prices, interesting contents 

and Superbly Colored Plates. For fait particulars a py, 

it you live East, to HENRY HOWE, 102 Nassau St., 

Y or if you live West, the same, 111 Main St., Gineinnats: 

5-tf 


y 1 
WALL PAPER WAREHOUS 
BURTON & LANING, 
MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS, 


124 ARCH STREET, 2d Door Above 6th, Phila. 
WwW nare may be found the largest and handsomest assortment 
in the city. 
{7 Parchasers from the country will find it to their ad- 
vantage to call at our store, where they will be suited with 
superior articies al the lowest prices. 


sepé-tt BURTON & LANING. 


PALMER’S PATENT LEG. 
THIS AMERICAN INVENTION 
STANDS UNRIVALLED, 











| 
} 
} 
| 





both in this country and in Europe. 
by 1,200 persons, aad late most astonishing 

cess. In competition with thirty other su 
tutes of the best French, English and 


Medal at the World’s Erhbition in London, as 
the best urtificial limb known, In this country 
it hns been thirty times exhibited, in competition 
with ail others at the Annual Fairs in the prin- 
cipal cities, and has, in every instance, receive 
the award of the Aighest or first premiwm, And 
asa crowning konor, by the unanimous approval 
of an international council, the “First Pre- 
mium”’—only Silrer Medal given for Limbs 
was awarded the inventor at the New York Cry- 
sta! Palace. 

Pamphlets, giving full inforim-tion, sent gra is 


to every applicant. 
oO every applic FRANK PALMER, 


octil-ly 376C he. Street, Philadelphia, 


G 


see @ large variet 
Works of ADAT 
11th, I Philada. 


THE CHEAPEST WATCHES AND 
A JEWELRY 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
Gold Haunting Lever Watches, full Jewelled, 18 Ka. 
Gold Lovers ae Face, Full Jewelled, 16 Ka. 
Gold Lepines, 18 Ka. Vase 
Silver Levers, Ful! Jewelled, Hunting Case 
Silver Levers, Full Jewellec, Open Face 
God F 1 eat or Guard Chain ro 
eat, or € 
rink S.—All Watches W ARRANTED TO KEFP GOUL 
We can send by MAIL, with t safety Watones or 
Jeweiry, to all sarts of the United States. The price of any | 
article must be forwarded with the order. No good 
less the money is first receiv of; Call or address, post-pa! 
to se Ewe LADOMUS & co. ’ 
Celebrated Ci “a atch and Jeweiry Store, 
202 “Chestnut St, p Wat Eighth, Philadelphia. 
mar2'-eowém 





RAVE STONES—GRAVE STONES. —Persons in 

want of Monuments or Grave Stoves of any kind, can 

y that cannot failto piease, at the Marble 

STEINMETZ, Ridse Avenue below 
apis-8t 


H 











SAVINS TN? of my th AL Sarr co., 

| treet path-V : 

PHILA ben tbe y has nearly OVE N MILL TON TANS A 
| HALF OF DOLLARS all im first class ieauinan. Interest 
Five Per Cent, Open every day, aud on onday and Thurs- 

day evenings till 9 e’clook. 4-2t 





HOLLOW AY S W ORM CONFECTIONS | 


Creat Discovery in Medical Chemistry. 








Medicine rendered pleasant to the taste of Children. 
t OLLOWAY'S WORM CONFECTIONS are opusely 
vegetable in their composition, and prepared ac ing 
to thy latest improvements in Pharmac eelical Chensiaten. by 
which we are able to separate the active principles of med:- 
ciues from their nauseous and bulky acovmpantnents, 
present them in a more conceutrated and reliable forma than in 
the crude state. In these confections we have the active 
principles of the most effectual vermifuzes, free from their | 
unpievsant taste aud odors, and more safe and certain in theur 
effects. They are warranted safe, pleasant and effectual 
united qualiuies that can be applied lo no other pre parat oa 
now before the pubiic 
Cc Aittenange, Madison County, New roe, 
I think ye we bag most 


Feoruary 24, 
ik ths am 4 ~ eden! artic fod for | eat 
ru Oa od.y. no i t 
a Bill ‘j. “T. 1 ELLER! P Py cnn and ae ed 
sale at Wholesale Charies T. 
renee 8 Park, Js Y aut Rodgers 2 * carl 
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HUNTER’S 
PANORAMIC GUIDE, 


FROM NIAGARA FALLS TO QUEBEC. 
| Splendidly Illustrated with 100 Engravings. 
| Price §1. 
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| DR. ALLEN’S 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY.. 


A superb royal vo. volume of 900 pages. 
Price @5. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL HYMN BOOK. 
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A RED ooat 1 IN DISGUISE. 


At 4 cobeffal arty, nan ‘which Mr. Weviter 
and soveral distinguished lawyers were present, 
"the conversation happening te tera on the legal 
profession, Mr. Webster related the following 
story : 

When I was a young practitioner, ssid Mr. | 
Webster, there~was but one man at the New| 
Hampshire bar of whom T was afraid, and that 
was old Barnaby, Thete were but a few men | 
who dared enter the lists with him. On one oc- | 
casion Barnaby was employed to defend a suit | 
for a piece of land, brought by a little crabbed, | 
cunning lawyer, named Bruce. Bruce's case | 
was looked upon as good as lost, when it was 
ascertained that Barnaby was retained against. 
him. The suit came on for trial, and Barnaby 
found that Bruce had worked hard, and left no 
stone unturned to gain the victory. The testi- | 
mony for the plaintiff was very strong, and unless | 
it could be impeached, the case of the defendant | 
was lost. 

The principal witness introduced by the otis] 
tiff wore a red coat. In summing up the evi- | 
dence, old Barnaby commenced a furious attack | 
upon this witness, pulling his testimony all to | 
pieces, and appealing to the jury if a man who 
wore a red coat was, under any circumstances, to | 
be believed. “And who is this red-coated wit- ! 
ness,” exclaimed Barnaby, « but a descendant of | 
our common enemy, who had striven to take from | 
us our liberty, and would not hesitate now to | 
deprive my poor client of his land; by making | 
any sort of red coated statement ?” 

During hisispeech, Bruce was walking up and 
down the bar, greatly excited, and half convinced | 
that his case was gone, knowing as he did the 
prejudice of the jnry against anything British. 
While, however, Barnaby was gesticulating and 
leaning forward to the jury in his eloquent ap- 
peal, his shirt bosom slightly opened, and Bruce 
accidentally discovered that Barnaby wore a red 
under shirt. 





Brace’s countenance brightened up. Patting 


both his hands ‘im his coat pockets, he walked | 
the bar with great confidence, to the astonishment | 
of his client and all lookers-on. Just as Barnaby 
concluded, Bruce whispered in his client’s ear, 
I’ve got him—your case is safe ; and approaching 
the jury, he commenced his reply to the slaugh- 
tering argument of his adversary. 

Bruce gave a regular history of the ancestry of t, 
his red-coated witness, proving his patriotism and 
devotion to his country, and his character for | 
truth and veracity. «“ But what, gentlemen of the | 
jary,”’ broke forth Bruce in a loud strain of elo- 
quence, while his eyes flashed fire, «‘ what are | 
you to expect of a man who stands here to defend 
a case based on no foundation of right or justice , 
whatever, of the man who undertakes to destroy — 


| 


our testimony on the ground that my witness ; 


wears a red coat, when, gentlemen of the jury— 
when, when, gentlemen of the jury !’’—here | 
Bruce made a spring, and catching Barnaby by | 
the bosom of. the shirt, tore it open, displaying | 
his red flanncl—<when Mr. Barnaby himself, 
wears a red flannel coat concealed under a blue | 
one!’? The effect was electrical; Barnaby was | 
beat at his own game, and Bruce gained the 
case.— N. O. Picayune. 





THE DANGER OF SPEAKING 
ENGLISH-FRENCH. 


A day or two ago, a couple of Englishmen 
came to the Hotel du Louvre, and took a room 
together. The morning after their arrival, the 
eldest came down stairs, and said to the waiter: 
% Garkon,‘ne laissez pas sortir le fou!” The | 
waiter bowed and scraped, and said Lz rov should 
not leave the house. I suppose it is scarcely ne- 
eessary to translate this command, and tell you it 
means: ‘Don’t let the lunatic go out.” Up 
stairs the waiter went, and double-locked the 
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| eat puppies.””—Punch. 


| Rat has his admirers. 


| place of our cats, and entirely free the house of 
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Corwin's chief witness, on whose accuracy 





ing that he was a person of astonishing cre-, 
dulity, 

Wirt—Have you read Robinson Crusoe ? 

Witness— Yea. 

Wirt—Do you believe itall ? 

Witness—Well, yes, squire; I don’t know but 
what I do. 

The game answer was retarned as to Gulliver's | 
Travels, and several other works of fiction. Cor- | 
win all the while fidgeting and getting hot. Pre- | 
sently Mr. Wirt, considering the man entirely 
| flattened ont, resigned him with a bland smile. 
Mr. Corwin said he had only one question to ask, 
and he put it: 

Mr. Corwin—Have you read Wirt’s Life of 
Patrick Henry ? 

Witness—Yes. 

Corwin—Do you believe it all? 

Witness—Why, no, squire ; I can’t go that. 





A Satiricat Sexror.—One of those old gen- | 
tlemen whose age is supposed to entitle them to 
say anything, made the following extremely rude 
and personal remark to a young officer in a dis- | 
tinguished regiment about to proceed to China: 
«¢ Well, sir, well; you’re going to Canton, eh, sir? 
well, I can only say I hope you won’t fall into the 
hands of the Chinamen, alive or dead; for if 
you're alive they'll kill you, and if you’re dead, 

or when you’re dead, they'll eat you. Sir, I 
believe it’s an undoubted fact that the Chinese 


‘ 








FLOWERS. 


Nay, I'll not give thee tears! Such, shed for thee, 
Should fall from unaccustom'd eyes of heaven, 
Sinless, immortal. Rather let me heap 

F lowers over thee, such flowers as wear, like thee 
And like the angels, beauty that is one 

W ith goodness : snow-dreps, ever pure and pale 
As love's first innocence ; and most akin 

In fate, those hapless children of the spring ; 
Primroses, with a life not long enough 

For all their beauty; daisies, that are sweet 

With tenderness that turns the heart to tears, 

For such hadst thou; roses, that, when they-die, 
Have odorous dissolution, making nights 

Of summer falat with incense—so to death, 

As toa dark and gorgeous Eastern dream 

Of gloom’d luxuriance, didst thou go down : 
White lilies, like thy royal soul, which wore 





Her queendom with such meekness as did make 
The more imperial sway. —Cradock Newton. | 


! 


| 





Rat’s Frrexps.—Spite of the disgust which | 
he excites in most persons of a refined nature, 
In China dried split rats | 
| are sold as a dainty; in Siam the people keep 
tame rats, which walk about the room, and crawl 
| up the legs of the inmates, who pet them as they 
| wouldadog. They are caught young, and attain- 
ing a monstrous size by good feeding, take the 


their own kind. There are even those who think 
them handsome! A writerin the London Quar- 
terly says :— 

«< A close observation of these animals entirely 
wards them. Their sharp and handsome heads, 
their 


manner in which they sit licking their faces, an 
occupation in which they pass a considerable por- 
tion of their time.” 

This is a little too strong. The little brute may 
have his virtues, but we cannot adopt him as 
a pet. 





Paixtixa mw Curna.—According to the best 
authority, the art of printing was known in China 
upwards of 900 years ago. In the time of Con- 
fucius, B. C. 500, books were formed of slips of 


was first made; A.D. 745 books were bound 





door of the room in which the lunatic was con- 
fined. Time rolled on, and the lunatic became | 
impatient to go out and admire Paris, of which 
he had heard so much ; but the door was double- 
locked. He threw up the window, which looked 
into the court-yard, and bawled for the servant 
to open the door. The idlers of the hotel were 
soon collected, and the waiter stood making 
signs in all the expressive gesticulations of this 
nation of born actors, that he was coming to open | 
the door; he explained to the assembled throng 
that it was an unfortunate lunatic travelling in 
charge of a keeper. Occasionally the waiter 
would disappear, as if he was about to run up 
stairs and open the door. This lasted from 12; 
o’clock until 5 o’clock in the afternoon, the un- 
happy Englishman becoming more and more fran- 
tic as he found all his appeals in vain. At 5 
o’clock the first Englishman returned, having 
«< done”’ the Louvre to his great satisfaction, and 
found his friend very red in the face, hoarse with 
bawling, and half-dead with hunger. « How in 
the deuce is it,” said he, to the waiter, “that you 
stupidly locked up my friend?” ‘ Mais! com- 
ment,’’ said the astonished waiter, “ you told me 
“ne laissez pas sortir le fou.’”’ < Eh bein?” 
replied the Englishman. « Voila le fou toujours 
enferme.”’ (There is the lunatic still locked up.) 
Another Englishman, who was standing by, saw 
there must be some error, and asked the English- 
man what he ordered the waiter todo. “Do?” 
said he, “I told the fool not to let the fire go out, 
the new walls of the hotel are so deuced damp!” 

« Ah?!” said the meditating Englishman, roaring 
with laughter, « you looked into the dictionary, | 
and saw that the French for ‘Don’t Iet go out’ 
was ‘ne laisses pas sortir,’ and you thought that 
the phrase might be applied in France as well as 
in England, to men as well as to fires, and you 
pronounced feu (fire) as barbarously as all of us | 
Englishmen do, and made it fou. The fault is | 
all on your side; give the waiter a good pour 
boire for the faithful manner in which he has 
discharged his duty.— Paris Newspaper. 


Tus Gaanv Boosnn.—At Caldwell, in Burleson | 
county, one of the gentlemen asked me if I had | 
seen the new instrument. 
«« What instrument?” 
«* The grand boojer.”” 
« ] pever heard of it before ; what is it ?”’ 
«I don’t know, only that.”” He pointed to a 


large poster on the wail, advertising « L. Gilbert's 











celebrated patent grand boudoir and square Piano 
Fortes.’’—Olmstead’s Texas Journey. 





Beyire «a Capaciry.—A young lady, the | 
daughter of a wealthy liquor-dealer, who was | 
thoroughly uneducated, was sent to a fashionable | 
school, to learn all possible accomplishments. | 
The principal of the establishment informed the 
fond father, after some time, that his daughter’s | 
capacity was not equal to the task, and she was afraid , 
he would be disappointed. “ Buy her a capacity 
then,” said he; “I dow’f care for the cxpense— | 
dey her one that is equal tou.” i 


use. The process of printing is simple. 
/ materials consist of a graver, blocks of wood, and 


, twenty volumes, 


| Cards was a favorite diversion with the higher 


| they were made at Fulham.—-Lecture by Robert 


| delightful to see the two philosophers rioting over 


of the present monarch rejoiced in the following 
' polysyllable : 


into leaves; A. D. 900, printing was in general 
The 


a brush, which the printers carry with them from 
place to place. Without wheel, or wedge, or 
| screw, a printer will throw off more than 2,500 
impressions in one day. The paper (thin) can 
be bought for one-fourth the price in China that 
it can in any other country. The works of Con- 
fucius, six volumes, 400 leaves octavo, can be 
bought for ninepence. For an historical novel, 
1,500 leaves, half-a-crown is 
the price among the Chinese.—Monfgomery Mar- 
tin’s China. 





Prartna Carns in SHAKSPEARE’s Tines.— 


ranks. The principal games then played are now 
extinct ; such as “ pimero,”’ “ gleek,’”’ “maw,” 
‘ruff,’ and ‘+ knave-out-of-doors.” . There were 
games of tables, of which that called « tables” 
was identical with our modern backgammon. 
Dice were much in use, and false dice were con- 
stantly employed by sharpers. Shakspeare’s ex- 
pression, “* False as diccrs’ oaths,” bears strict- 
ly on his own time. False dice were called Ful- 
hams in the time of the Restoration, because 


| eighteen inches deep 





Beil. 


Maxine AN Errort ror Lire.—Lord Cock- | 
burn says of old Adam Ferguson, the historian | 
of Rome, who dressed like a philosopher from 
| Lapland, “that he lived fifty years longer than 
| nature meant, by rigid care. Wine and animal 
food besought his appetite in vain; but huge 
messes of milk and vegetables disappeared be- 
fore him, always in the never failing cloth and fur. 
. [never heard of his dining out, except at his re- 
lation, Dr. Joseph Black’s, where his son Sir 
Adam (the friend of Scott) used to say, it was 





a boiled turnip.” 





A Locxsaw Name.—Siam is governed by two 
kings. Nominally tributary to the Emperor of 





' China, the first of these potentates is in fact ab- 


solute. His name is Phra Bard Somdetch Phra 
Paramendr Maha Mongkut Phra Chom Klau 
Chau yu Hua, Nor will the reader be surprised 
at this nomenclature on learning that an ancestor 


Shanlitpak lapcbiukulungpimabul- 
ukwansz ;—and that the father of the reigning 
sovercign was blessed with seven hundred wives. 


The two kings are singularly enlightened.—<Sir | 





| John Bowring. 


« Twe Rrone Maw ix rae Rice! Piace.”—Jan. | 
30.—This day, my great, great, great-grand father, 
Charles the First, was be-nobbed! and well he 
| deserved it; he was a Jesuitical, hypocritical 
rascal as ever wore a crown. He died with pluck, 
because he was in his right place, on a scaffold! 
—not the right place a: aking, but as a man.— 
God rest his soul! but he was a bad king, a bad 
soldier, and a bad man.”—Sir Charles Napiecr’s 
Memotrs. 
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Sreprovs Bor.—‘‘ Johnny! I advise you not to be a good boy!” 


Jouxxy.—“< Why?” 


Stcprorvs Bor.—< Because in books all good boys die, you Know!’ 








Agricultural, 


- MANURING FRUIT TREES. 


The Dutch, who are admirable gardeners, had | 
inthe great exhibition an instrument called an 
‘s earth borer,’? for manuring fruit trees without 
digging the ground. A circle of holes is bored 
around the tree at two feet distance from the 
tree, and a foot from each other. Taking the 
tree at a foot diameter at the surface of the soil, 
the circle will be five feet in diameter and fifteen 
feet in circumference ; and if the holes are three 
inches diameter and a foot apart—fifteen inches— 
there will be about twelve holes; more or less, 
according to the diameter of the tree. They are 
(where there is enough 
depth of soil), and slanting towards the centre; | 
are filled with liquid manure, dilated more or 
less in dry weather, and stronger as the weather | 
is wetter. For the time of application, Dr. Lind- 
| ley tells us, in the Gardener’s Chronicle, Feb. 
21, 1852,—«<« For fruit, the proper time for using ' 
liquid manure, is when the fruit is beginning to 
swell, 
surface, a power of suction capable of opposing | 
that of the leaves. At that time, liquid manure 
may be applied freely, and continued from time | 
to time as long as the fruit is growing. But at 
the first sign of ripening, or even earlier, it should 
be wholly withheld. If liquid manure is applied 
toa plant when the flowers are growing, the | 


and has acquired, by means of its own | 


vigor which it communicates to them, must also | 
be communicated to the leaves, but when leaves 
are growing unusually fast, there is sometimes 4 
danger that they may rob the branches of the | 
sap required for the nutrition of the fruit; and, if 
that happens, the latter falls off. And we all | 
know that, when ripening has begun, even water 
spoils the quality of fruit, although it augments | 
the size, as is sufficiently shown by the straw- | 
berries prepared for the London market by irvi- | 
gation; great additional size is obtained, but it | 
is at the expense of flavor, and any injury which 
mere water may produce, will certainly not be 
diminished by water holding ammouiacal and | 
saline substances in solution.’’ Iam not aware | 
that this information has made its way into our 
orchards, finding no allusion to it in any of our 
books on orchard management, nor at our agri- 
cultural meetings. The time is just coming for | 
putting it to the test, and it remains with the 
fruit growers to see what profit they can make of | 
it. They need, in these times, all they can 
get, and this method has the recommendation of | 
requiring little outlay, if any.—Mark-Lane Ex- 
press. 


STEEPING AND SPROUTING SEED. 


The steeping of seeds for the purpose of pro- 
moting their early germination, and the speedier | 
growth of the young plants, has not been prac- 
ticed on a scale sufficiently extensive to authorize 
any very positive assertions, or any very confi- 
dent recommendations in regard to it. Still it | 
has been practiced to a considerable extent | 





in the case of some garden seeds, and also in the | 
case of some cereals and other seeds of field | 
crops, though to a much less extent. The facts 
which have been made public in regard to such 
experimental trials, together with those which | 
have come under our own personal observation, | 
seem to warrant the following statements and sug- 
gestions: 

First of all it is highly desirable, in the ease of | 
several crops, that everything should be done, | 
which can be done, to hasten the germination of | 
some seeds, and the early growth of some plants. 
An early spring, without any weather afterwards | 
sufficiently cold to check growth, is usually a ace | 
counted a fortunate occurrence, indeed, for the | 


' way with advantage. 


, even a week or two sooner than otherwise. 


guano, (in the absence of which, 


_ crude saltpetre, &c., 


| hours. 


| from the upper to the lower incision, 


| tree, and flatten 


(will probably facilitate the process of healing. 
| Then bank the tree above the place girdled, and ! 


| of the girdled trees may be saved. 


method of hastening germination is adopted, the 


seeds may be deprived of any moisture which 


hinders easy sowing, by an admixture of sand, 
loam, plaster, &c. The seed of Indian corn when 
very dry, might almost always be treated in this 
We say “ almost always,” 
for we have witnessed a case during the last sea- 
son, in which much of the seed so steeped and 
of a 
But 


treated was destroyed by the occurrence 


severe drought immediately upon planting. 


‘ except in such acase of severe drought, germina- 


tion and growth may certainly be accelerated in 


, the case of such seeds and plants as we have 


named, so as to secure maturity several days, or 
The 
steeping of turnip seed in a dilute solution of 
hen, hog, or, 


sheep manure might be substituted,) has so far 


| hastened the growth of the young plants as to 


{ prevent scomingly the depredations of the tur- | pe 
ool. 
' 


nip fly. 
Those who sow but a small amount of barley, 
oats, or spring wheat, might secure an advance of | 


_ several days growth by steeping the sced in tepid 


water, or a solution of guano, nitrate of soda, 
or liquid from the manure 


| heap, of the temperature of seventy or eighty de- , 


grees, froin six to twelve or even twenty-four | 
Where large amounts are to be sown, it 


| would be more difficult to secure the proper tem- | 


perature, and to use the steeped seed at the pro- 
per stage of germination. 
Peas may have boiling water poured upon 


_ them, which will destroy bugs without injuring 


the germinating power, even if kept in the water | 


: till it cools. 


Useful additions to our knowledge on this sub- | 
ject might be made by sowing steeped seeds by 
, the side of unsteeped, and by using manurial so- | 
lutions of various kinds and strengths as steeps. | 
—Country Gentleman. | 


| 





To Save Girptep Taxes, AND Prevent Mice 
or Rannits From Girpirxa.—One of my neigh- 
bors, an amateur fruit-grower, as well as a natu- 
ral mechanie and practical farmer, boxed his 
trees, and saved them. I am now following his ! 
experiment, and hope to be successful. 

Manner of Boring.—Take a thin sharp chisel, 


| and cut into the fresh bark and wood, above and | 


below the girdle, to the depth of one-fourth of 
an inch, a little beveling, so as to hold the scions, | 
then, with the chisel, pare off the bark and wood | 
making it 
level and fresh, then cut a small limb from the | 
side, so that it will fit, 
closely to the spot prepared on the tree, leaving 
the back on the other side ; cnt the ends to suit 


one 


| the bevel, leaving the scions a little long, so that 
it will press on the ends; then spring it in, by 


raising the middle. Put these scions, or sap con- 


| ductors, an inch or two apart, around the tree, as | 
| far as girdled, and then wind a strip of muslin 


around the centre, and tie it firmly. If the 
whole peeled surface is covered with the cloth, it, 


| if treated thus in the early spring, probably most 


| 


But there is wisdom in the old saying, that 


; An ounce of prevention is better than a pound , 


| of cure.”” While engaged in trying to remedy | 
the injury, it occurred to me that it might have_ 
been prevented, by simply bending a piece of 
tin, from cight to twelve inches long, in tube | 
form, around the tree, or any time be- 
' fore injured, letting the end of the tube reach a 
little below the surface of the ground. 

Old tin pafls, or pans, sheet iron, or scraps of | 
tin from the shops, may be used, by those who 
wish to cconomise ; thus, witha little extra pains, 


when set; 


| all the injury to trees from mice or rabbits, may | man. 


be prevented.—Cor. Country Gentleman. 





| vines from taking root, from time to time, 


‘ flour in your hand ; 


| to about 6 gallons of water; put it, 


| clothes.—Cor 





- } 
To Grow Swert cmaeh at tne Nortn.— 
Select if 


no mur highest and dryest 


your richest and most sandy soil; yon 
havi sandy soil, 
loam ; p! nah it «he 
rwith a coat of 
and deep; one 
your sets, Say ith of M iy, 


iT 1 mM inure ‘ 


and eighteen inch 


then \ 


’ 
‘p, not less than cight inche 


ll-rotted on 
k before 
pon the ground 


“ ‘ 


cove we wure > cress 


plough, wer planting out 
draw u 
spreal it siy four inches 

then 
} 


h side; 


fresh 
thick 


Yarn 


‘s Wide, In rows; 


rover, by ploug 


aed adeep furrow ea 


hing 
a ridge 
Lat th 


nread two inches thick of 


you have now or bed nearly two and 


a-half feet br © bottom, and one at the top; 


thi 


on 


ove! refuse 


old coal-pit or vour coal bin; 


charcoal 


set your plan n this ridge, one in every two 


feet ; 


ts 0 
keep them clean of weeds, and the tops or 
as they 
grow. 


The variety among sweet potatoes is, perhaps, 


as great as among Irish potatoes; and one sweet 


$s not as good as another, 


any more than 
another. Those 


uting sets, 


potato 1 
one Ir 


who are a 


ish potato is as good as 


bout cure seed f 


r <pre 
tr Spe 


: 


ase sets, should there- 


to pro 
or those intending to purch 


fore be careful to know what kind of a sweet po- 


Our 


ng a vine 


*hasing. own ¢X- 


top, 


liage, and produ 


tate or plant they are pur 


perience is, that the variety hav or 
h dark ereer not Vain) 
With Gark creen, not reddish to 


cing an ot rm tuber, 
that is, of a rich pale 


best ¥ 


or ovate 


pyrift 
both outside 


long obovate 


vellow, and in, 


; ; ‘ ’ Y) +? r 
is the riety. Some say the vine and tuber 


of the 


‘ hye +) } 
But this we think a 


wWili endure mor’ frost.— 


Farmer. 


tats 
mistake 


red swe 


et p 
—OhK 





Useful Receipts. 





Look at its color; 


yellowish or straw- 


How ro Serrct Frovr.—1. 
it is white, with a slighl 
tint, it 
with a blueish cast, or with black specks in 
it, the flour 
wet and knead a little of it between the 
good H 
Flour 
sticky. 
against 
a dry, ad- 
heres in a lump, the flour has life init; if it falls 
4. Squeeze some of the 


if 
colored 


v 


is a good sign. If it is very 


white, 
*» 


is not good: 2. Examine its adhe- 
SiCCNESS | 
if it works dry and elastic, it is 


soft 


fingers ; 


if it works and sticky, it is poor. 
made from spring wheat, is likely to be 
3. Throw a little lump of the dry flour 
smooth, perpendicular surface; if It 
like powder, it is bad. 
if it retains the shape given | 
it by the that, is a good sign. 


Flour that will stand all these tests, it is safe to 


pressure, too, 
buy. 

To Make Svexrior Raisin Wixe.—The water 
that is to be used in making this wine should be 
boiled, and then allowed to become perfectly 
To every gallon of this water put into a 
sound, sweet cask eight pounds of fine Malaga 
raisins, taking away only the large stalks. When 
the cask is full, lay the bung lightly over, stir the 
wine every other day, and keep the cask full, by | 


' the addition of water prepared as above directed. 


When the fermentation has entirely ceased, which 
will be in about seven weeks, press in the bung, 
and leave the wine untouched for twelve months. 
On the expiration of this tinre, draw the wine off 
if necessary, fine it with 


into a clean cask; and, 


| isinglass, tied in a muslin bag, and suspended in 
:. 
it. 


Excellent vinegar can be made from the 
refuse raisins, by pouring fresh water on them, 
and placing the cask in the sun. Spring is, per- 
haps, the best time for making the wine. 
To Rawove Wax rrou Crorn.—Wax may be 
taken out of cloth, by holding a red-hot iron | 
within an inch or two of the marks, and after- | 
ward rubbing them with a soft, clean rag. 
Lampas IN Ilonsas.—Lampas is neither more 


; nor less than a torpidity of the vessels of the 


palute, caused by an inflammatory condition of 
the gums which frequently attends the teething | 
process. In such a case we ought, instead of 
burning out, to remove the cause by lacerating 
the gums, and even this is seldom called for. I 
find that in tumefaction of the mouth, arising | 
; from whatever cause it may indicate, cooling and | 
astringent washes are useful—a weak solution of | 
alum is very good, or an infusion of witch-hazel 
or bayberry bark will answer the same purpose. | 
—T. Webb, Veterinary Surgeon. 
To Make a Scurerion Wasnina Fivuip.—Dis- | 
solve 1 pound of sal. soda in 1 quart of hot! 
water, and add to it 4 quarts of lime water; 
when this settles, pour off the clear. Next | 
dissolve 8 ounces of borax in 1 quart of boil- 
ing water, and add it to the 6 quarts of clear | 
water. When cold, dissolve in it 2 or three 
ounces of pulverized carbonate ammonia. Put | 
it in bottles, and keep it tightly corked. This | 
fluid makes strong, thick ‘ suds,’? makes wash- | 
ing less injurious to the hands, and it cleans the 
clothes with less rubbing. Use half pint, or Jess,., 
with some 
soap, into the tub of clothes the night before | 
washing-day, or a short time before boiling the 
. Scientific American. 
Tattow Canpies ror Warm WEATHER.-— 
The only true way of getting hard tallow, 
disunite the oil or soft part from it; but as this | 
duty is left for science and mechanism, I will | 
state what I have used most successfully, 
beeswax, at the rate of one of wax to ten of tal- 
low; more if you wish to make still harder. 
' There is a difficulty in using too much wax. The 


is to | 


Ve., 


candle will, in shrinking, ring or crack consider- 


I have had them split from one end to the 


Caution is requfred in using wax, but it 


ably. 
other. 
will not injure the burning.—Cor. Country Genéle- 





Domestic Happiness BaLtancep AGarnset MitI- | 


majority of crops, whether of the garden or the Destroying GrassHorpers.—A plan was suc-; TARY Grory.—Nineteen long letters from Lord 


farm. There are some, however, which it is es- 


pecially important to hurry forward as much as Mr. Arnold Thompson, of Epsom, New = sd Scinde, with additional pay ; 


possible. For example, it is of much importance | 
to place the seeds of carrots and beets in the 
most favorable condition for early germination | 
and growth, as, without extra pains and facilities | 

for this purpose, the seeds of these plants are so | 


exceedingly slow in starting, that the young | 
| plants are almost choked by the much speedicr | 


growth of weeds. Again, in the case of barley 
early germination and growth are important, as 
the crop is seldom good unless it has been got in 


| early in the season; and more especially is early | 


vegetation important when the summer proves | 
hot and dry. Other instances of the same kind 
might be named; but it seems unnecessary to oc- 
cupy time in doing this, as they will readily occur | 
to such as have much experience in the cultiva- 
tion either of garden or field crops, 

Waiving the consideration of hot-beds and 
other methods, more of less generally adopted to 
hasten the growth of sundry garden crops, our | 
observations will have reference principally to | 
field plants. It is, however, chiefly with plants 
common to garden and field, as the carrot, the | 
parsnip, the turnip, and beets of several kinds, | 
that the steeping of seeds has been most genc- | 
rally practiced. The seeds of these plants have | 
often been buried in a bag in a warm spot, or 
steeped in topid water and kept in a warm place | 
until they begin to sprout, or at least show signs | 
of putting forth the tender radicle. When this | 


>| width of the 


! there was left an opening to the mouth of a bag, 


cessfully tried in this country, in July, 1826, t 


shire, who caught, in one evening, between the 


| hours of 8 and 12,in his own and neighbors’ 


grain fields, 
| pers, or more mbit locusta. 
| by attaching two sheets together, and fastening 
them to a pole, which was used as the front part 
of the drag. The pole extended beyond the 
sheets, so as to admit persons on 
both sides to draw it forward. At the 
the drag, braces extended from the pole to raise 
the back part considerably from the ground, 

After 


5 bushels and 8 pecks of grasshop- 
His mode was 


sides of 


that the grasshoppers could not escape. 


| running the drag about a dezen rods with rapi- 


dity, the braces were taken out and the sheets 
doubled over; the insects were then swept from 
each end towards the centre of the sheet, where 
which held about half a bushel; 
and tied up, the drag was again opened and ready 
to proceed. When this bag was filled so as to 
become burthenseme, (their weight is about the 


when deposited 


same as the same measure of corn,) the bag was 
/ opened into a larger one, and the grasshoppers 


received into anew deposit. The drag can be 
used only in the evening, when the grasshoppers 
are perched on the top of the grain. Lis manner 
of destroying was by dipping the large bags into 
boiling water. When boiled, they havea — 


appearance, and make a fine feast for the farmers 
, hogs. 


Hfe has made me Governor of 
and he has ordered 
the captured guns to be cast into a triumphal 
column, with our names. I wish he woukd let 
me go back to my wife and girls,—it would be 
more to me than pay, 


| Ellenborough ! 


glory, and houors; cight 
months now away from them, and my wife’s 
strange dream realized. This is glory! is it? 
Yes! .Nine princes have surrendered their swords 
to me on the field of battle, and their kingdoms 
have been conquered by me and attached to my 
Well, all the glory that can be de- 
sired is mine, and I cure so little for it that, the 
moment I can, all shall be resigned to live quietly 


with my wife and girls; 


own country. 


no honor or riches repay 
me for absence from them. Otherwise, this sort 
of life is life to me; is agreeable, as it may enable 


me to do good to these poor people. Oh! if I} 


can do any good thing to serve them where se 


much blood has been shed in accursed war, I 
shall be happy. May I never see another shot 
fired! Horrid, horrid war! Yet, how it wins 
upon and hardens one when incommand! No 
young man can resist the temptation, I defy him j 
bat thirty and sixty are different.—The Life and | 
Opinions of General Sir Charles James Napier. 
[The “dream,” says Sir WMiam Napicr, the 
editor of the book, « was this:—While living at | 
Caen, Mrs. Napier had a vivid dream or vision, 
showing her that her husband would be rich and | 


‘ powerful, and have a great name, and that the 


scenefof his aggrandizement would be India.’’] 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, 
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My 


3, 62, 6, 4, 
3, 2, 5, 9, 7, 
» 12, 10, 2, 
5, 11, 9, 19, 16, 6, 
, 12, 15, 16, 18, 4 
&, 19, 5, 11, is a rive 
9, 8, 17,18, 2, is a river 
> 10. 
ll, 
} 12, 
13, 
14,7 
15, 
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ix 1 river 
§, ll, is a town 
7, 12, 18, isa river in Germany 

19, 9, 2, 3, 7, isa town in Brazil. 
2,4, le, 3, is a towa in Sweden. 
ariver in France. 
is atowa in Spain. 


3, 2, 4, is a lake in Scotland. 


My whole was one of the Signers of the Declaration ¢ 


Independence. 


St. Louis. 


w 





MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 19 letters 
My 18, 19, 6, 17, is a flower 
My 10, 5, 7, 17, is a musical instrument. 
My 17, 2, 7, is what we all do. 
My 1, 5,7, 2, was a heathen goddess. 


My 14,17 
| My 19, 2,7, 13, is a species of grain 


, I, 6, 5, 13, was a Roman philosopher. 


My 4, 19, 2, 7, is a gentleman's garment. 
My 1, 2, 1s, *, is a planet. 


| My 13, 2, 11, 


, is a well-known seasoning. 


My 17, 18, 2, anna point of time. 
My whole was a oelebrated Romaa erator & 


sopher. 
Lincoln Co., Ky. 
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CHARADE,. 
RITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVEEME 8 29 
When war-notes sound through 
Men to my first will fly, 
There for their country take a stand— 7 
To eouquer or to die! 
When peace again resumes her 
Doves on her banners perce 
And then npon-.each Sabbat seett dey . 
My second calls to chureh.« 
My whole’s an author knowg to fame, 


RITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


A. B. PHILIBERTP. 


i 


Whose works have passed throuigh critics’ flam(.) 
GAHMEW. 





CHARADE. 
RITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVERIN 


My first is a species 

Of the quadruped kind, 
My second a vowel 

Will bring to your mind. 
My third is with what 

New England is lined, 
My whole js an animal 

Very ferocious you'll fied. 


Warren, Vt. 


Derset, Ils. 





CHARADE. 


i 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Pos?T. 1S m@ 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POSP,. 


My fi-st is always, 
My second durable, 
My whole without end 





REBUS. 


I ain composed eof 5 Letters. 
Bly first is in garden, but not in field; 
My second is in spear, but not in shield ; 
My third is in tame, but not In wild ; 
My fourth js in children, but not in child; 
My fifth is In-distant, but not in remote 
My whole was a G+ nérab- of paweti note. 


New York. 


Pleasantville, Pa 


A cubical box, 3 feet square, 
filled with hollow copper balls @ 





ANAGRAMS ON COUNTIES. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
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w 


Jim tye Sac. 
Tib be hoka. 
Laurel Dead 
O Tim Goshin 
Lie for a rat. 


Gondo lach. 
Devel Cain. 

I Kiss you. 

A Cart no Coat. 





ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM, 
RITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EV 
insidge 


with a cavity of 3 inches diame 


| eircnlar orifice of & inch diameter, 4 
of water will the box contain, 


after 


balls, allowing 231 cubic inches to the gallon; 
is the weight of the contents of the bex when 
water, allowing copper to weigh 485 Ibs. to 
foot, and water 62 lbs. to the cubic foot ? 


confined criminal ? 





CONUNDRUMS. 


-.~ 


MODESTUS 


és 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
[7 Why is an invalid cured by sea-bathing une® 


eured ) 


eleph-ants. 


W hat are the largest species of ants ’ 


7~ Why is the letter N like the figure 1 used ip 


straction ? 


Ans.—Because it makes one none. 


Ans —Because he is sea-cured (s 


Ans —"b 


7” Why ie the letter R like a man looking uaa ® 


moon’ 


& 


Ans.—Because it makes his ise (eyes) rise. ¥ @ 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA.—The Berlin D 
issued by Napoleon Bonapa:te. By it the British 
were declared in a state of blockade, and all 
sels attempting to trade with them were 


enemies to France. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIG 


Westera University, Pittsburgh, Pa MISC 
OUS ENIGMA —The Cambridge Platform 


CHARADE —-Carpet. 
CHARADE.—- Nameless. 


CHARADE.— 
GEOMETRICAL 


BLEM —11 5470 feet from higher; 2.8675 
lower. 





Hloors DexovxceD mx rar Bistz.—- 
lowing is an extract from Isaiah iii. 18: 

“In that day the Lord will take away 
_ very of their tinkling ornaments abent # 
and their combs, and their round Are | 
meoon.’’ Every one knows that fire is 


, hame for a metallic hoop, 


* 





